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The Industrial Revolution Reconsidered * 


I 


CONOMIC history, as a subject of separate study, is now nearly a 
hundred years old. No other idea which has emerged from it has 
gained a tithe of the attention that scholars, teachers, and the general 
public have focused on the “industrial revolution.” Yet there is scarcely 
a conception in economic history more misleading than one which 
relates all the important problems of our modern civilization to eco- 
nomic changes that are represented as taking place in England be- 
tween 1760 and 1832. There is scarcely a conception that rests on less 
secure foundations than one which finds the key to an understanding of 
the modern industrialized world in these seventy-two years of English 
economic history. 

Knowledge of the manner in which the conventional view of the indus- 
trial revolution originated should have made the careful scholar wary 
about treating it as an “open sesame’ to modern history and to the con- 
structive study of modern society. As a supposedly scientific generaliza- 
tion, it goes back to the early eighteen-eighties, when young Arnold 
Toynbee delivered some brilliant lectures at Oxford. He died prematurely 
at thirty, from overstrain in the social and educational work into which 
he threw himself with extraordinary energy during the last five years of 
his life, in spite of his delicate health. He left nothing in a form intended 
for publication. He had spoken without notes. But it was decided to make 
use of notes taken by students who had attended his course. In 1884 a 
small volume was published posthumously, entitled Lectures on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the Eighteenth Century in England. 





1 An earlier version of this paper was presented at the third Conference on Science, 
Philosophy, and Religion, in August, 1942. 
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Because of the chronological framework of Toynbee’s lectures,” the 
industrial revolution has been widely represented as beginning in 1760. 
If any of us as schoolboys, when our pliable young minds first met the 
conception, had taken the time to inquire into general political history, 
we should have seen that his reason for choosing that particular year was 
simply that it marked the accession of George III. But, in our youth, we 
were given to understand that great wars were things of the past, and 
that political history was a boring, almost an obsolete, subject. We were 
all too willing to accept this view because it relieved us of a part of our 
obligation to study. Our attitude toward past political events resembled 
that of the small boy who pleased his isolationist and Republican father, 
on the eve of our entering this war, by saying, “I hate wah.” When 
asked why, he explained, “because wah makes history, and I hate his- 
tory.” So, if we thought about it at all, we assumed that there must be 
some economic reason for beginning the industrial revolution in 1760, 
and some economic reason for ending it, as Mr. and Mrs. Hammond did 
in their famous volumes, in 1832. But that particular date was also de- 
termined by political history. It marked the passage of the first Reform 
Act. 

Yet the selection of the two dates was not as capricious from the point 
of view of economic history as their mere political significance suggests. 
The phrase “industrial revolution” had a long history before Toynbee’s 
lectures fixed it in the form in which it has been fed through textbooks 
to the last two generations of students. As a phrase it goes back at least 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century. It was apparently first used 
by Frenchmen, and it was certainly much more common in France than 
in England during the 1820’s and 1830’s.* When Frenchmen at that 
time spoke of an “industrial revolution,” they usually had in mind 
changes that had been taking place in England during their lives. The 
phrase was convenient for describing industrial innovations which were 
startling and which spread with extraordinary rapidity from one in- 
dustry to another. 

The germ of the thesis that the course of economic progress in Eng- 
land from the middle of the eighteenth down to the thirties of the nine- 
teenth century revolutionized the life of the world is to be found in one 





2 The chronological framework of Toynbee’s lectures was 1760 to 1840. Lectures on 
the Industrial Revolution, 9th impression (London, 1927), vi. 

3Cf. Anne Bezanson, “The Early Use of the Term Industrial Revolution,” The 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, XXXVI (1922), 343-346. 
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of the most famous and widely read histories ever written. It is set forth 
in a conspicuous place, in the justly celebrated third chapter, of Macau- 
lay’s History of England, first published in 1848. This is what Macau- 
lay wrote: 


It can easily be proved that, in our own land, the national wealth has, dur- 
ing at least six centuries, been almost uninterruptedly increasing ; that it was 
greater under the Tudors than under the Plantagenets; that it was greater 
under the Stuarts than under the Tudors; that, in spite of battles, sieges, 
and confiscations, it was greater on the day of the Restoration than on the 
day that the Long Parliament met; that, in spite of maladministration, of 
extravagance, of public bankruptcy, of two costly and unsuccessful wars, of 
the pestilence and of the fire, it was greater on the day of the death of 
Charles the Second than on the day of his Restoration. This progress, hav- 
ing continued during many ages, became at length, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, portentously rapid, and has proceeded, during the nine- 
teenth, with accelerated velocity .... The consequence is that a change to 
which the history of the old world furnishes no parallel has taken place in 
our country. Could the England of 1685 be, by some magical process, set 
before our eyes, we should not know one landscape in a hundred or one 
building in ten thousand.* 


Toynbee may well have been influenced directly by this passage (he 
could hardly have failed to be influenced indirectly) for he lived when the 
reading public got most of its history from such works as Macaulay’s. 
Now that the substantial histories of the nineteenth century have been 
superseded by popular biographies and up-to-date textbooks, flimsy and 
soon out-of-date, few would think to look for Macaulay as a father of 
the modern conception of the industrial revolution. By the time Toynbee 
lectured, modern scientific history was coming into its own. It was be- 
ginning to narrow the treatment of historical subjects acceptable to the 
learned, to squeeze out much of the sparkle and dash, to diminish the 
scope. But, whatever research lies behind Toynbee’s lectures, his frame- 
work of industrial history and the significance which he saw in the 
framework are in accord with this passage from Macaulay. And, what- 
ever the merits of Macaulay’s History, the picture of change which he 
painted was not derived from an extensive examination of economic 
documents and statistics, such as the careful modern scholar would de- 
mand before he took seriously any generalization like the one made by 
Macaulay and later by Toynbee in his Lectures. 


*Lord Macaulay, The History of England, ed. 1872, I, 291-292. 
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I am one of those persons who think that ideas are important. I think 
that they influence the conduct of men and the course of history, although 
they are obviously only one of many determining factors. Among the 
important ideas, many are derived to a large extent from history. Ideas 
are never photographs of actual scenes and experiences. When we speak 
of a historical idea as true, we are thinking of the general impression 
conveyed by a writer which corresponds most perfectly to the facts as 
they are revealed by the materials accessible to us. But in order to pre- 
sent such an impression, it is not enough to be in possession of a vast 
quantity of materials on some special aspect of history in some special 
period ; it is necessary to understand the relation of this special subject 
and period to history as a whole. Partly for want of such a general view 
of even the whole of industrial history from 1760 to 1832, a warped 
impression of the place of the period in economic and general history 
was retained by economic historians in the early twentieth century. Ac- 
curate specialization can produce inaccurate history no less than can the 
historical generalizations which preceded the age of accurate specializa- 
tion. The warped impression of economic history, derived from the fol- 
lowers of Toynbee, became still more warped as it was dished up to 
high school and college students out of textbooks and popular biogra- 
phies. It has become so warped that the present generation of economic 
historians, whose knowledge of the period from 1760 to 1832 is fuller 
than that of their predecessors, are faced with a formidable task when 
they attempt to correct the popular misconceptions. Their task is not 
made easier by the repetition of the misconceptions in most recent text- 
books assigned to students. 

What are these misconceptions? How do they stand in the way of a 
true knowledge of the relation of the western peoples today to their his- 
tory, and an understanding of the role which the mind might play in the 
twentieth-century crisis of civilization? For one thing, we have been 
mistaken about the time when the industrial revolution began. Sir 
William Ashley, one of the two pupils whose notes were used to recon- 
struct Toynbee’s Lectures, tells us that the lecturer used the word “revo- 
lution” in the sense of “a rapid and sweeping phase” of evolution.® If 
such a change in the tempo of industrial development is the proper test, 
is the accession of George III the right date to select for the beginning 
of the industrial revolution ? 





5 Henry Hamilton, The English Brass and Copper Industries to 1800 (London, 1926), 
ix. 
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“What a change [since] 1785!” wrote Stendhal. “In the two thousand 
years of recorded world history, so sharp a revolution in customs, ideas, 
and beliefs has perhaps never occurred before.” During his life, Stend- 
hal’s most read book was neither the Chartreuse de Parme nor the Rouge 
et le noir; it was Racine et Shakespeare, an essay in which he examined 
the social changes that were leading in the arts from classicism to 
romanticism. The words I quoted occur in the second part of this book, 
which was published in 1825.° Very likely Stendhal was not thinking of 
English industry when he wrote them. But, as we shall see, the striking 
speeding up in the industrial evolution of England’ began, not in 1750 or 
1760, but in the 1780's. A flash of artistic insight enabled Stendhal to 
hit on the right date. His accuracy leads one to ask whether contempo- 
rary university teachers may not be excessively zealous in protecting their 
students against contaminating their “scientific” view of the world by 
reading enduring works of literature. For even in the matter of observ- 
able facts, the books of great artists are not always less true than those 
of modern specialists in the “social sciences” and the “humanities.” 

What does it matter, men may ask. What are twenty-five years one 
way or the other in the great ocean of time? The answer is that the con- 
ventional date for the beginning of the industrial revolution gives us a 
false view of the economic history of eighteenth-century Europe and of 
its relation to general eighteenth-century history. According to the popu- 
lar misconception, English, or at any rate British industrial develop- 
ment, was in sharp contrast to Continental throughout the eighteenth 
century, and not simply at the very end of it. But, as we shall see, the rate 
of industrial change from about 1735 to 1785 was no more rapid in 
Great Britain than in France, a far larger country with nearly three times 
as many people. What is striking in eighteenth-century economic history 
is less the contrasts than the resemblances between Great Britain and the 
Continent, both in the rate of economic development and in the directions 
that development was taking. The resemblances more than the contrasts 
should arrest the historian concerned with eighteenth-century thought, 
art, and even politics. The conventional way of dating the beginning of 
the industrial revolution hinders us from recognizing how homogeneous 
European civilization became, in all its manifold aspects, during the two 
generations preceding the French Revolution. 





6 Racine et Shakespeare, ed. Edouard Champion (Paris, 1925), I, 91. 

7It was from the wide knowledge of Professor E. F. Gay that I first obtained con- 
firmation of this view, and I acknowledge my grateful indebtedness to him in this matter 
of dating the beginning of the industrial revolution. 
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In the sense of a phenomenal speeding up of economic evolution, the 
industrial revolution, which began in England in the 1780's, spread 
across the Channel only somewhat later. For nowhere on the Continent 
did the industrial revolution, in this sense, begin until after the fall of 
Napoleon in 1815. In Germany and the rest of central Europe it began 
only in the 1830’s and 1840's, after the passage of the first English 
Reform Act. it was not until the second half of the nineteenth century 
that the industrial revolution became world-wide. “Il y a eu l’age antique 
(et biblique). Il y a eu l’age chrétien. Il y a l’age moderne,” chanted 
Péguy on the eve of the World War of 1914. The modern age, he went 
on, not without some exaggeration, had come in with the Third Repub- 
lic. At the time of the Franco-Prussian War, “une paroisse ordinaire 
.. . &tait infiniment plus pres d’une paroisse du quinziéme siécle, ou du 
quatrieme siécle, mettons du cinquiéme ou du huitiéme, que d’une par- 
oisse actuelle.’ 

Many great figures in the history of thought and the arts, who have 
been associated with the industrial revolution because it is supposed to 
have begun in 1760, were really part of a homogeneous and relatively 
stable eighteenth-century civilization, part of an age when economic 
changes were only moderately rapid. Adam Smith’s “progressive state,” 
of which I shall speak later, was not a state in the throes of the 
phenomenally rapid development that characterized the industrial revolu- 
tion. Johnson, Sterne, and Fielding; Hogarth and Gainsborough; Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, and Buffon; Kant, Schiller, and Goethe; 
Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, and Beethoven—all lived in a pre-industrial- 
revolution world. 

Economic determinism gives a false view of history. But one does not, 
for that reason, have to assume that the economic environment is with- 
out its relation to culture. The work of all the great men I mentioned 
can be better understood when it is recognized that none of them created 
their masterpieces in an atmosphere of phenomenally rapid material 
progress, phenomenally rapid mechanization of industry, or phenome- 
nally rapid change in the speed of transport and communications. None 
of them created their masterpieces when thought and even belief (as if 
belief can be at the mercy of world events) were expected to change as 
rapidly as the methods of performing labor changed during the indus- 
trial revolution. 





® Charles Péguy, Basic Verities, trans. Ann and Julian Green (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1943), 76, 78. 
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The violence done to the cause of truth by the popular misconception 
of the industrial revolution is not limited to the matter of dating. The 
picture of the historical process produced by it has helped to bring about 
a general misunderstanding of the relation of western man in our time 
to the history of past ages. In the high schools and colleges most Ameri- 
cans of my generation were taught to think of this globe as a primitive 
and uncivilized place before the great changes brought about by the in- 
dustrial revolution. We were given the impression that it had produced a 
world which was, in every important way, so great an improvement on 
that before inhabited by mankind, that men and women could afford to 
trust the future of philosophical truth, morality, and beauty to economic 
development which seemed everywhere to be following a most gratifying 
course. Many of our teachers, all our influential playmates, left us with 
the impression that the only important things in life were the material 
conveniences : Pullman cars, electricity, sanitation, remedies against dis- 
ease, and machinery driven by steam and hydroelectric power. We as- 
sociated them all with the changes produced by the industrial revolution. 
It was taken for granted that the Christian religious beliefs, which had 
flourished prior to the industrial revolution, were simply the supersti- 
tions of primitive men and women, without our advantages. If we needed 
a religion, Professor T. N. Carver, the well-known Harvard economist, 
told us that it ought properly to be a “religion worth having.”” He ex- 
plained that he meant just what he said; that he used the term “worth” 
in the most narrow economic sense. He reduced art, along with religion, 
to economic terms. Thus the “worth” of a work of art was measured, in 
the last analysis, by the volume of production which it generated. It 
might stimulate the wealthy businessman, who contemplated it, to make 
more money than he would have done if he had never seen it. A person 
in Dresden gazing at the Sistine Madonna might get what the Viennese, 
in happier days, called a Stimmung. This—Professor Carver opined, 
without giving really scientific reasons for his opinion—might put the 
businessman in a mood to work an extra day at his office, and lead 
indirectly to the sinking of a new mining shaft near Villach. 

While Ashley’s recollection of Toynbee’s thesis may be correct, the 
popular impression of the industrial revolution is of something far 
more cataclysmic than a simple speeding up of evolution. The popular 
impression is of a transformation of the conditions of life that has 
brought human beings into a new world which does not bear comparison 





® The Religion Worth Having (rev. ed.; Los Angeles: Ward Ritchie Press, 1940). 
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with the world of their ancestors. It has been assumed even by professors 
of the social sciences that there were no earlier periods of remotely com- 
parable economic change, although scholars are now coming to recog- 
nize that in England during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I an 
early industrial revolution occurred. For this was a period when the rate 
of growth in the output of coal and some other commodities was com- 
parable to that at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Scholars are learning that the late twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries were also a time of remarkably rapid economic development. 
They are learning that earlier civilizations had several periods of eco- 
nomic change, comparable in many ways to those which western civiliza- 
tion has undergone, although there were of course important differences. 
Rapid change is not a new phenomenon. Dynamic societies existed be- 
fore the nineteenth century. 

It is true that the industrial changes of the last hundred and fifty 
years, and above all the changes at the juncture of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, have been on a much vaster scale than those of any 
other period of equal length. They have affected a larger part of the 
earth. But the inference widely drawn from these facts, and from the 
widespread disposition to minimize the changes of earlier periods, has 
led to the assumption that nothing which was done or thought: before 
the industrial revolution is of real importance for any of our present 
problems. Not only the scientific and the technological knowledge which 
existed before that time, but also the philosophy, the theology, the art, 
and the political thought of all earlier periods are regarded as irrelevant 
to us. It is conceded that the specialist may study these subjects as 
curiosities and that students may take college courses in them to pass 
examinations, but it is assumed that they cannot help to guide men and 
women in the world in which we live. They cannot help us to find again 
common principles, or even common concepts and problems, in the realms 
of theology, philosophy, politics, and art. As one genial and industrious 
sociologist has put it, in the modern world of change “morality, as it is 
generally conceived, will have no place.” He might have said the same 
of beauty and of truth. 

Thus the conventional idea of the industrial revolution has inter- 
posed itself like a dense fog between us and our traditions. The fog at 
our backs makes it difficult to take our bearings and plot our course. A 
more intelligent knowledge of the past and of the works of great thinkers 
of the past could help to reveal the unity and essential simplicity of all 
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great intellectual problems. It could help us to see the true connections 
between the vast number of special disciplines, into which scholarship 
is now broken up. Such knowledge could help us to incorporate the 
valuable new material, together with the new theories, which recent 
specialized scholarship provides, into a fresh synthesis in the life of the 
mind, the need for which is dimly felt today in many intellectual circles. 
In the cultural life and thought of the eighteenth century there were 
still common concepts and propositions which artists and other men of 
culture throughout Europe understood. We have lost the art of living 
life as a whole and the art of looking with our minds at the whole of 
man’s universe. The crisis of the twentieth century compels us to recon- 
sider the meaning of the industrial revolution and the nature of the 
society which it helped to destroy. 


II 


When we look back upon the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, without the prejudices of modern “progressive” men, we are 
confronted with a society in many ways more intelligent and sophis- 
ticated in its thought and its conduct than that of our own time. The 
men and women who move about France in the pages of Madame de 
Lafayette, Madame de Sévigné, Saint-Simon, and Marivaux possess a 
sense of fitness and form nowhere equaled today. Their taste and good 
manners were grounded partly in an intense belief in the value of high 
moral standards, whatever the actual state of morality may have been, 
and I am not suggesting that it was exceptionally good. It is no accident 
that the English eighteenth-century novelist who captured the attention 
of the French more than any other should have been the leading English 
moralist of the age—the author of Clarissa. Diderot thought Richard- 
son worthy of comparison with Homer, and he was not given to exces- 
sive statements about most aesthetic matters. 

In the seventeenth century, English society had differed from French 
in important respects. Two call for particular comment here. First, the 
social and political position of the mercantile class, which made its 
money in trade and finance and by the development of mining, manu- 
facturing, and shipping, was higher in England than in France. Its in- 
fluence on political policy, on thought, science, and art was much greater 
in England than in France. This had been true ever since the early Stuart 
period. By contrast, the weakness of the merchants in France had begun 
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to concern some Frenchmen by the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Thus in 1646, four years after Richelieu’s death, an obscure French 
subject, Jean Eon, published a book called Le Commerce honorable. 


The French have long since entertained [he wrote] a very disparaging 
opinion of commerce, which they consider suited only to debased souls .... 
This is the opinion which the majority of Frenchmen hold and especially 
those of the tiers état, who have means and desire to elevate their children 
to the most honorable stations .. . . They have ambitions to acquire the offices 
of justice which the state in its need has created in great numbers, so that the 
majority of those who are rich and have means to carry on commerce 
abandon it, in order to acquire such positions for their children .. . . It is for 
this reason that for the maintenance of trade there remain only those of low 
estate .... Whenever, from that small number of Frenchmen who are en- 
gaged in foreign commerce, some one amasses a fortune, which is the very 
moment when he is the most capable of pursuing foreign trade, he abandons 
it in order to place his children in some office of state.*° 


Eon’s book had a very small sale. It does not seem to have contributed 
much to the main currents of French political and economic thought, 
then concerned almost altogether with strengthening the power of the 
Crown. Conditions in England were very different. There economic writ- 
ers, like Mun, held that it was a principal function of the government 
to support the interests of the merchants. By serving their own inter- 
ests, Mun and other British writers assumed that the merchants naturally 
promoted the national interest. 

The other difference between the two countries, which it is necessary 
to emphasize, relates to the condition and to the outlook of the landed 
classes. As Taine pointed out in the nineteenth century in his famous 
work, Les Origines de la France contemporaine, there was no real equiva- 
lent in early modern times in France (or for that matter in any other 
Continental country) for the English squirearchy, a social class possess- 
ing intense vitality, and one that used its energy in developing the eco- 
nomic resources of the estates over which it presided. The squirearchy 
was essentially of mercantile origin. In his Complete English Trades- 
man, first published in 1726, Defoe gave the following title to Chapter 
XXIV : “Extracts from the genealogies of several illustrious families of 
our English nobility, some of which owe their rise to trade, and others 
their descent and fortunes to prudent alliances with the families of 





10 As translated by Stewart L. Mims, Colbert’s West India Policy (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1912), 5-6. Eon’s book itself was not available to me. 
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citizens.”’ It was an age when authors nearly put the contents of a chap- 
ter into its title. 

The English squirearchy was not created in the eighteenth century, 
any more than the political power of the English merchant class was 
first established at that time. In a fascinating article, Professor Tawney 
has recently shown that the rise of the squirearchy—or gentry—is asso- 
ciated with the period of the early industrial revolution, the period 
roughly from 1540 to 1640.” 

If that period was one in which the English nation was striking out 
in new directions, economically, socially, philosophically, and artistically, 
directions different from those taken by most of the Continental peoples, 
the same thing can hardly be said of the period which separates the 
English Restoration from the French Revolution. In economic and social 
life, as in culture, the forces that were drawing the Continent and Great 
Britain together were stronger in this later period than those that con- 
tinued to hold them apart. Although Protestants were sometimes perse- 
cuted on the Continent and Catholics in England, wars were no longer 
fought over religious issues as they had been in the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. According to Jordan, the principles of religious 
toleration had won the day in England by the Restoration in 1660.” In 
the eighteenth century, it made great progress on the Continent. Dean 
Tucker, who, although a churchman, has left his mark chiefly as a fore- 
runner of Adam Smith in political economy, thought ill of “the Romish 
religion” mainly because it interfered with the economic improvement 
he had so much at heart. But he remarked in 1750 that “the Bigotry of 
the Court of France is not near so great, as it was in former times.” 

As British ways of thinking and acting spread to the Continent, Con- 
tinental, and particularly French ways, spread to Great Britain. Clas- 
sicism in conduct, thought, and art was not only influencing the whole 
of Continental Europe in the early eighteenth century, but it was also 
making a great impression on the English. The differences between 
France and England remained important, of course. To a cultivated 
Frenchman, like Montesquieu, England was a country of coal smoke, of 
morose, beef-eating squires, of shopkeepers, and of clergymen who, like 





11R. H. Tawney, “The Rise of the Gentry, 1558-1640,” The Economic History Re- 
view, XI (1941), I, 1-38. 

12W. K. Jordan, The Development of Religious Toleration in England, 1640-1660 
(London, 1940), II, 466-467. 

18 Josiah Tucker, A Brief Essay on the Advantages and Disadvantages which respec- 
tively attend France and Great Britain with regard to Trade (London, 1750), 24. 
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Tucker, made religion their trade and trade their religion. But the 
differences between Englishmen and Continentals were not being ac- 
centuated in the eighteenth century. With Hogarth and Gainsborough, 
an art of painting develops in England which would not be mistaken for 
French or Italian, but is nevertheless much closer in artistic quality to 
the work of Continental contemporaries—Watteau and Fragonard, 
Canaletto and Guardi—than any English seventeenth-century painting 
is to the work of the best French, Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, and Italian 
painters of that earlier period. 

When we think of the rich world of the early eighteenth century, with 
its fine literature, painting, and architecture, its wonderful music as 
exemplified by Scarlatti, Rameau, Handel, and above all by Bach, its 
polite manners, its strong sense of moral standards, its love of splendor 
in living, its limited warfare, resulting (except in central Europe) in 
what seems to us today a small number of deaths and even of casual- 
ties, we are inclined to regard the view of that society prevalent in the 
United States as a caricature of historical truth. It is true that if we 
measure the “general goodness” of life “for good people” by the criterion 
recently employed by one of our leading psychologists in comparing the 
cities of the United States, we are not likely to regard the civilization of 
the eighteenth century as of a high order.“* The material standard of 
living was, generally speaking, far lower than it was at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. The differences, however, must not be exag- 
gerated. If Mr. Colin Clark’s calculations are roughly correct, the Eng- 
lishman at the end of the seventeenth century had, on the average, a 
somewhat larger command of economic goods to console him than the 
Italian, the Japanese, or the Russian has had in the interval between 
the two world wars, after nearly a century of unparalleled economic 
progress all over the globe. 

But the Englishman in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries was only about a third as well off as the Englishman in the 
decade preceding the present war.’ He died sooner. For the people of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and the Low Countries, life was then 
on the average more than twenty years shorter. Punishments for crimes 
and even for misdemeanors were harsh and sometimes gruesome. Yet 
the working hours of the industrial laborer, though longer, were gen- 





14 See J. U. Nef, The United States and Civilization (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1942), 47-49. 
15 Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic Progress (London, 1940), 41, 83. 
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erally less monotonous than they are today. Nor was there any real 
equivalent, except in the discipline of the Prussian army as organized 
by Frederick William I, for the concentration camp and the firing squad 
of the modern totalitarian state. The French lettres de cachet, while 
arbitrary and secret, were not administered wholesale. They weighed 
chiefly upon members of powerful families, and involved imprisonment 
or banishment, either from the country or, with greater moderation, only 
from the court. They seldom led to the deliberate infliction of physical 
pain. Sometimes these lettres disposed of daughters against the will of 
their parents, either by marrying them off or by sending them to a con- 
vent. 

While men of great character and learning were sometimes hustled 
off to prison without cause, the treatment they received frequently had 
compensations. Monsieur de Saci, the last of the great directors of Port- 
Royal, considered himself fortunate in one way when he was shut up for 
two years in the Bastille, because the asylum gave him exceptional op- 
portunities to carry on his learned work. The quiet and rest enabled him 
to make much more rapid progress with his translation of the Old Testa- 
ment than he could have done if he had been free.” Unlike modern 
totalitarianism, French absolutism did not set about systematically to 
destroy the freedom of creative minds. 

Most European countries in the eighteenth century, at least after 
1730 or 1740, were what Adam Smith called “progressive.” He meas- 
ured progress in terms of the growth of the national dividend of goods 
and services. ‘‘It deserves to be remarked perhaps,” he wrote, “‘that it is 
in the progressive state, while the society is advancing to the further 
acquisition, rather than when it has acquired its full complement of 
riches, that the condition of the laboring poor, of the great body of the 
people, seems to be the happiest and most comfortable. It is hard in the 
stationary and miserable in the declining state. The progressive state is 
in reality the cheerful and hearty state to all the different orders of so- 
ciety. The stationary is dull; the declining, melancholy.” 

This passage indicates that Adam Smith thought that mankind is gen- 
erally happiest in the progressive state. Few modern economists would 
disagree. From the material standpoint, which is not the only one that 
should be considered (some economists to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing), is it not, as the passage which I have quoted suggests, less the total 





161. A. Sainte-Beuve, Port-Royal (9th ed.; 1942) II, 348-349; also ch. xviii. 
17 The Wealth of Nations, ed. Rogers, Book I, ch. viii, 85-86. 
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amount of wealth that men have that makes them rejoice than the fact 
that their wealth is increasing? If some of us were carried into the 
eighteenth century by magic (like Ralph Pendrel in Henry James’s novel, 
The Sense of the Past), we should doubtless feel lost without the ma- 
terial conveniences to which we have been accustomed. We should re- 
member that the eighteenth-century man would not have made that kind 
of comparison. He did not know what he lacked. It is an open question 
(there is much dispute about it among historians) whether or not the 
wage earner was increasing his real earnings in the eighteenth century.” 
Whatever the truth on this point may be, wage earners still formed a 
much smaller minority of the population than they do today. There can 
be little doubt that material wealth had been growing very notably, at 
least since 1735, growing in almost every part of Europe more rapidly 
than population, which was also growing. People were becoming richer 
even before the industrial revolution. 


Ii! 


When we compare the rate of economic development during the 
eighteenth century in the two leading countries of Europe, France and 
England, we find that the resemblances are more striking than the dif- 
ferences. Hence, if we are concerned with economic progress, it is one- 
sided to focus our attention upon Great Britain and neglect Continental 
nations, France in particular. When the size of the countries is consid- 
ered, the economic development of France during the middle decades of 
the eighteenth century was in some ways more striking than that of 
England. In fact, the disposition of economic historians to think that 
British history will suffice for the student of rapid industrial progress in 
the eighteenth century is an example of the warped view of history to 
which the conventional picture of the industrial revolution has con- 
tributed. For the American schoolboy, brought up to estimate happiness 
in terms of measurable wealth, that picture has suggested, not simply 
that the world was uncivilized before 1760; it has actually suggested 
that whatever civilization there was before the Napoleonic era was 
largely confined to England! 

Admittedly, as a certain James Puckle wrote, in 1697, British “arti- 





18 Flizabeth W. Gilboy, Wages in Eighteenth Century England (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1934), esp. 225-226; Earl J. Hamilton, “Profit Inflation and 
the Industrial Revolution, 1751-1800,” The Quarterly Journal of Economics, LVI 
(February, 1942), 256-273 ; and the authorities cited by both writers. 
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sans were universally allow’d the best upon Earth for Improvements.” 


His words describe a condition that probably goes back to the time of 
Charles I. But what was the state of the industrial arts in France during 
the eighteenth century ? Frenchmen like Montesquieu and Voltaire, men 
born just before Puckle published his tract, would have agreed with 
him up to the hilt, as late as the 1730’s, which is to say when Voltaire 
was entering middle life. His correspondence shows that he regarded as 
scandalous French ignorance of natural science in general, and of the 
achievements of Newton in particular. “In truth,’ he wrote of his coun- 
trymen in 1735, “we are the whipped cream of Europe.’ For him, the 
grace, the precision, the sweetness, and the finesse of French culture 
could not make up entirely for what he called the more masculine virtues 
in which the English excelled.” 

Voltaire’s words were a reflection of existing conditions. They were 
also a lash to drive his countrymen to change these conditions. The lash 
was not ineffective, for the will to change existed. Under English influ- 
ence and inspiration, the achievements of Frenchmen in most branches 
of natural science during the second half of the eighteenth century were 
hardly inferior to those of Englishmen. The admiration of Frenchmen 
for English achievements was reflected in a great many phases of French 
life. Frenchmen were studying with almost passionate enthusiasm (both 
in books and as travelers) the techniques developed in England for min- 
ing, manufacturing, and farming. The results were being applied to 
French industry. France and the Continent were drawing closer to Eng- 
land in economic life, as in culture and thought, particularly after the 
thirties of the eighteenth century. The economic and cultural rapproche- 
ments continued down to the era of the French Revolution. They helped 
to bind the intelligence of Europe into a common understanding ap- 
proaching that which had existed in the thirteenth century. 

The change in attitude extended to the economic policies of the French 
Crown toward industry and commerce. Here, too, there was a definite 
attempt in the eighteenth century to copy English policies, which, it was 
assumed, had had something to do with the economic leadership attained 
for British heavy industry in the early seventeenth century. The new 
French policies were all in the direction of the kind of laissez faire which 





194 New Dialogue between a Burgermaster and an English Gentleman (London, 
1697), 20. 

20 Letter of November 30, 1735, to Abbé d’Olivet, Oeuvres complétes de Voltaire, 
Correspondence (Paris, 1880), I, 556. 

*1 Letter of November 11, 1738, to Abbé Le Blanc, ibid, III, 41. 
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many Anglo-Saxon economists have regarded as the chief means for at- 
taining human happiness. There was as yet no important break in the 
restrictions imposed on foreign trade by high tariffs and export duties, 
against which writers on economic subjects had written in France as 
well as in England long before Adam Smith’s time. But there were im- 
portant changes in the relation of political authority to economic enter- 
prise within France. During the eighteenth century French economic 
thinkers began to express the opinion that industrial enterprise was too 
much fettered by the government for the material welfare of the coun- 
try. The practical results obtained by this new movement in French 
thought ought not to be exaggerated. Before 1789 it was not strong 
enough to bring about any general suppression of the tolls imposed on 
the transport of raw materials and commodities within the country.” 
Opposition to the control exercised by the gilds over industry was wide- 
spread. Indeed this opposition culminated in an edict of 1776, designed 
to throw all crafts and professions open to every one, whether or not he 
had served an apprenticeship or joined a gild. But that edict was short- 
lived; it was withdrawn after the fall of Turgot; the gilds were re- 
éstablished, and the corporate regime was even extended to certain crafts 
which hitherto had been free. There survived only a disposition on the 
part of public officials in Paris and in the provinces to disregard the old 
regulations, both of the gilds and of the central government, whenever 
they interfered with industrial production and the introduction of 
cheaper methods of mining and manufacturing. 

One can see the process at work in Languedoc. Restrictions on the 
output of the chief textile enterprises were abolished early in the 
eighteenth century, and each merchant or group of merchants was al- 
lowed to decide independently how much cloth to produce for the mar- 
ket in the Levant.* The construction of large coal-burning factories for 
the manufacture of glass bottles was encouraged, even though this was 
clearly an infringement of the privileges of a closed craft, the gentle- 
men glass makers, whose rights had been established by letters patent of 
1436, and confirmed by subsequent letters patent in 1475, 1655, and 
1727.” A decree of 1744 revoked the exclusive right to refine sugar in 





22 E. F. Heckscher, Mercantilism (London, 1935), I, 85-87, 106-107. 

82 Cf. Henri E. Sée, L’Evolution commerciale et industrielle de la France sous l’ancien 
régime (Paris, 1925), 194-199. 

4 Archives départementales de I’Hérault, C. 2949 (Mémoire sur le commerce général 
de la province de Languedoc, 1744). 

25 Inventaire-sommaire des Archives départementales de ’ Hérault, Serie C., III, 384. 
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the province, granted earlier to two successive companies of Montpellier 
merchants. This decree threw the industry open to every one.” 

Similar changes in policy may be observed in all provinces. The man- 
ner of leasing coal mines throughout the realm was radically changed by 
a decree of 1744. Previously the Crown had granted widespread monopo- 
lies, often covering a number of provinces, to various noblemen and 
others. Now concessions for starting new collieries in particular places 
could be obtained by any person with sufficient capital.” Traders, mer- 
chants, and landlords, whose only passport was their financial resources, 
found it increasingly easy to enter any industry. 

At the same time, the burdens imposed by the financial policies of the 
Crown upon the resources of the private merchant were somewhat 
lightened. After 1725 industrial capital and the profits from industry 
were largely relieved from the obligation to pay the vingtiéme. This im- 
post became almost exclusively a tax on land.” After 1740, the precious 
metal contained in the livre tournois, which had been reduced in almost 
every generation at least since the late fifteenth century, was maintained 
until the Revolution. The risk to creditors of the Crown from debase- 
ment, if not from default, diminished. 

There was only one aspect of industrial life with which government 
officials concerned themselves more than they had in the past. Expe- 
rience seemed to show in this case that government interference was 
needed to promote prosperity. Ministers, intendants, subdélégués, and 
inspectors of manufactures all worked to introduce new machinery, new 
kinds of furnaces, and new chemical processes into mining and manu- 
facturing.” More freely than in the past, the government advanced 
capital to help in the establishment of new enterprises. Immigration of 
foreign technicians and capitalists was welcomed. Although a patent 
system, modeled on that of England, was not adopted until 1791, much 
was done by the state before the Revolution to encourage the scientist 
and the inventor. Persons were no longer locked up as insane, as Solo- 
mon de Caus, who speculated on the force in a jet of steam, had been 





26 Archives départementales de |’Hérault, C. 2698 (Mémoire des intéressés a la raf- 
finerie royale de Séte and Mémoire pour le Sieur Sabatier, propriétaire de la raffinerie 
de sucre, @ Montpellier). 

27 Cf. Marcel Rouff, Les Mines de charbon en France au xviii® siécle, 1744-1791 
(Paris, 1922), Part I, ch. vi. and Part II. 

28 Cf. A. Esmein, Cour élémentaire d’histoire du droit francais a l’usage des étudiants 
de premiére année (15th ed.; Paris, 1925), 550-551. 

2° Cf. A. P. Wadsworth and J. de L. Mann, The Cotton Trade and Industrial Lan- 
cashire, 1600-1780 (Manchester, 1931), 197-199. 
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locked up by Richelieu, when he sought support for his inventions; 
insane persons were kept at liberty if they could help to introduce labor- 
saving machinery. 


IV 


The remarkable changes in the French attitude toward the practical 
aspects of natural science, toward industrial technology, and toward the 
proper relations of government to economic enterprise were accom- 
panied by an equally remarkable growth in the volume of industrial out- 
put and in the number of working people employed in mines and manu- 
factures. The change in the tempo and in the nature of industrial devel- 
opment began in the thirties and forties of the eighteenth century, at 
just about the time when Frenchmen were complaining that the scissors 
and knives made by their artisans were “plus beau que solide,” and when 
Voltaire was telling his contemporaries about the astonishing exhibition 
of machines at the court of Lorraine, many of them made by a simple 
locksmith, who had been sent by the late duke to study in England. 
Voltaire said this locksmith had become, by study and training, “a 
philosopher.’”’” Voltaire used the word in the English sense. He meant 
by it a natural scientist. Putting a man in that category was the highest 
praise he could give. 

Between 1735 and 1785 the rate of growth in industrial output and in 
large-scale industry in France was apparently at least as rapid as in Eng- 
land, and possibly more rapid. Since the thirteenth century, there had 
been no fifty years of comparably rapid growth in the volume of French 
production. No fifty years since the half century following the Hundred 
Years’ War had even approached those from 1735 to 1785 in the rate 
of economic progress. We have excellent evidence, for example, that 
between 1735 and 1785 the output of coal and iron grew faster in 
France than in England, although it must be remembered in connection 
with coal, that England was already a coal-burning country at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. Compared with the high mounds 
beside the collieries in Durham and Northumberland around 1710, the 
piles of coal beside the chief French pits resembled anthills. The igno- 
rance of some educated Frenchmen concerning the nature of mineral 
fuel is not a little comical. In 1709, the intendant in Lyons was a certain 
M. Trudaine—not the famous intendant of the same name, who later 
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ruled Auvergne. Along with other intendants, our M. Trudaine was 
asked by the contréleur général to supply reports on the state of the 
coal mines. He reported on those about Saint-Etienne, which were at the 
time, with those in Lyonnais, the principal collieries in France. M. 
Trudaine sent the contrdleur général a very pessimistic account, but he 
combined his pessimism with delightfully ignorant optimism. Produc- 
tion had fallen off by half, he wrote. He attributed this to the exhaustion 
of the supplies of coal, but he told the contréleur général not to let that 
bother him. Nature would mend matters. The mines would soon replen- 
ish themselves. Often, he wrote, colliers who return to pits they have 
abandoned a few months before find that coal has sprouted in their 
absence.” 

Such an ignorance of geological processes would have exposed any 
public man in England or the Low Countries to ridicule even a century 
earlier. Undoubtedly one reason for it was the small importance of coal 
mining in France in the first decade of the eighteenth century. From the 
reports of the intendants in 1709, it appears that the annual output of the 
entire country amounted to less than a hundred thousand tons. Great 
Britain, a country less than half as populous, was producing in the 
neighborhood of three million tons.” But the progress of the coal-mining 
industry in France was very rapid after the discovery, about 1715, of 
mines in the rich coal fields of the north, along the Belgian frontier ; 
progress was more rapid still after the decree of 1744, which made it 
easier for capitalists to get mining concessions on reasonable terms. 
During the decade preceding the French Revolution, 1780-1789, the 
annual output of coal in France probably exceeded 700,000 tons. It may 
possibly have amounted to a million tons,” an increase of eight or ten- 
fold, or even more, in eighty years. Meanwhile British production had 
grown too, but at a much slower pace. During the decade 1781-1790, 
the annual output in Great Britain was probably in the neighborhood of 
ten million tons,” an increase of not much more than threefold in eighty 
years. 





31 Correspondence des Contréleurs généraux des Finances avec les Intendants des 
Provinces, ed. A. M. de Boislisle (Paris, 1897) III, 188 (“il y a une chose heureuse 
dans ces mines, qui est la reproduction,” etc.). 

32 J. U. Nef, The Rise of the British Coal Industry (London, 1932), I, 19-20, 124-126. 

33 Rouff, Les Mines de charbon en France, 422-431, especially pp. 424-431. M. Rouff’s 
researches show that the figures ordinarily given for the production of coal in France 
on the eve of the Revolution are far too low. 
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The progress of the iron manufacture in the two countries presents 
similar contrasts. In 1720, England and Wales were producing about 
twenty-five thousand tons of pig iron and eighteen thousand tons of bar 
iron, a considerable part of which had passed through the pig-iron 
stage.” The iron output of France at this time is quite uncertain,” but 
it is doubtful whether it much exceeded that of England and Wales, even 
if we include Lorraine, which was under the sovereignty, not of the 
king of France, but of the Duke Leopold. In 1789, the output of pig iron 
in France, according to a recent authoritative estimate, was about a hun- 
dred and thirty-six thousand tons, the output of bar iron about ninety- 
four thousand tons. Production had possibly tripled during the 
previous seventy years. On the eve of the French Revolution, the output 
of iron in England and Wales was less than half that of France. The 
figures for England, Wales, plus Scotland were only sixty-eight thousand 
tons of pig iron and thirty-three thousand tons of bar iron. As late as 
1757, the output of iron in England and Wales had been no greater than 
in 1720; it was only a little greater in 1775.* Practically all the growth 
in the eighteenth century took place after that year. Between 1720 and 
1775, while the output of iron in Great Britain hardly increased at all, 
that in France probably at least doubled. 

It would be unsafe to generalize from these figures for coal and iron 
concerning the growth in the total volume of production in the two coun- 
tries. France was especially backward in the use of coal fuel when the 
century opened, partly because of her abundant timber supplies. In cer- 
tain regions the French turned to coal in the eighteenth century, as the 
English had turned in the Elizabethan Age, because of the exhaustion 
of the forests. The earlier exhaustion of timber in Great Britain is the 
chief explanation for the stationary condition of iron production dur- 
ing the first three quarters of the eighteenth century ; indeed the general 
use of coal in making iron began only in the last quarter. The course 
of iron production is, furthermore, an imperfect guide to the pros- 
perity of the English metal industries generally. English imports from 
Scandinavia and from America of iron, suitable for manufacturing into 
finished commodities, were increasing between 1720 and 1775. The 
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production in England of tin, lead, and copper was also growing sub- 
stantially, largely because the ores of all three metals were smelted 
extensively with coal fuel much earlier than was iron ore. 

When we consider other important industrial products, there is ap- 
parently no case in which the rate of industrial growth in France from 
1735 to 1785 was in such remarkable contrast to that in England, as it 
was in the cases of coal and iron. The output of cotton and woolen cloth 
probably grew more slowly in France than in England, but English 
capital, some English labor, and much English technical skill, were being 
introduced into the French textile industry, as they were also into min- 
ing, metallurgy, paper and glass making, and nearly all other heavy 
manufactures. 

On the eve of the French Revolution several very large plants, each 
employing something like a thousand or more workmen and represent- 
ing an investment of many millions of francs, were in operation in 
France. There was one for mining coal at Anzin in the north, another 
for metallurgy at Le Creusot in central France, and a third for making 
glass at Saint-Gobain in Picardy.” Anzin was to be the inspiration for 
Zola’s famous novel, Germinal; Le Creusot was to come into the hands 
of the Schneider family and to gain notoriety as the property of men 
who were called, between the two world wars, the “merchants of death.” 
Establishments of this size were a novelty even in the second half of 
the eighteenth century, except perhaps in shipbuilding. It is doubtful 
whether there were any as large in England before the 1780’s. Mines 
and factories employing more than a hundred workmen were no novelty 
in either country. In France the number of these increased very rapidly 
during the last fifty years of the ancien régime, so that by 1785 there 
were several score. While parts of the country were not touched by this 
remarkable industrial development, and although England remained in 
1785 the most important industrial nation in Europe, her lead over 
France in the volume of output per capita from mines and manufac- 
tures was possibly less striking than it had been fifty years before. The 
same may be said of her lead circa 1785 in the use of machinery and 
large furnaces, and in the prevalence of large privately owned enter- 
prises. During the last half century of the ancien régime, France was not 
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falling behind England in the development of heavy industry as she 
had been falling behind, except for very brief periods, ever since the 
Religious Wars. 

Confirmation for this new view of eighteenth-century economic 
progress can be found in the records of commerce and of population 
growth. Of course, one should be a little suspicious of official figures, 
if the ways of gathering them practised under the exigent demands of 
Napoleon are typical. Napoleon’s minister of the interior, Chaptal, no 
mean chemist in his own right, left a warning for posterity about the 
statistics gathered in the Napoleonic era. “I] commandait quelquefois 
l’impossible et voulait étre servi sur-le-champ. I] demandait des états qui, 
pour étre exacts, auraient exigé un travail de plusieurs semaines, et il les 
demandait a l’heure parce qu’il ne savait pas ajourner ses besoins .... II 
valait mieux mentir avec audace que de retarder pour pouvoir lui offrir 
la vérité. Je l’ai vu affecter une grande prédilection pour Reynaud de 
Saint-Jean d’Angely, parce que celui-ci répondait hardiment a toutes 
ses questions et n’aurait pas été embarrassé s’il lui avait demandé com- 
bien de millions de mouches se trouvaient en Europe au mois d’aout. 
C’est sur des bases aussi hasardées qu’on a établi plusieurs fois l’état des 
fabriques, celui de l’agriculture, etc., et c'est d’apres cela qu’on donnait 
a la France pour quelques milliards de commerce et d’industrie dans les 
temps les plus calamiteux.””” | 

The official statistics for the last seventy years of the ancien régime 
were not necessarily the result of this kind of guesswork ; the times were 
not calamitous enough to require it. Older civil servants did not labor 
under the pressure of such an exigent taskmaster as Napoleon. His 
dynamic personality was more in keeping with an age that was to come 
than with the spirit of the eighteenth century. For what they are worth, 
the eighteenth-century figures for the value of commerce show an in- 
crease of nearly three and a half fold in the period 1764-1776 over the 
period 1716-1720. The figure for the earlier period is 214.8 millions 
of livres per annum; that for the later period, 724.9.% Comparable fig- 
ures for England suggest that the rate of growth in trade was some- 
what slower between 1720 and 1774 than it was in France. The figure 
for 1720 is approximately thirteen million pounds sterling per annum; 
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that for 1774 is 29.2 million pounds sterling.” This confirms my impres- 
sion that the rate of economic change in France during most of the 
eighteenth century was no less remarkable than in England.” 

Adam Smith observed that “the most decisive mark of the prosperity 
of any country is the increase in the number of its inhabitants.’“* Ac- 
cording to the best available figures—which leave much to be desired, 
because they are not based on any census—the population of England 
and Wales in 1720 was a shade over six millions. In 1790 it was 8.2 mil- 
lions.” The figures for France leave even more to be desired. But taking 
all the provinces that were French between 1919 and 1940, the people 
in 1700 could hardly have numbered more than twenty-one millions. 
During the latter part of Louis XIV’s reign, particularly between 1689 
and 1713, the continual warfare waged against various European 
coalitions is generally supposed to have caused a reduction in the popu- 
lation, less the result of deaths in battle than of economic hardships 
involved in maintaining large armies in the field. It is possible, there- 
fore, that a figure of twenty millions would be about right for the 
French population in 1720. In 1789 the probable figure for the same 
area is twenty-six millions.” At least five million French had been added 
to the population of the world in seventy years, as compared to a little 
more than two million English and Welsh. The rate of growth in popu- 
lation was comparable in France and England during the middle decades 
of the eighteenth century. An increase among the European peoples, 
destined eventually to lift the western European population in Europe 
and America from about a hundred and thirty to more than seven hun- 
dred millions, began in the eighteenth century. It began simultaneously 
in France and England. The period from 1720 to 1789 is the only 
stretch of time during the past two hundred years when the inhabitants 
of France have multiplied as rapidly as those of the other major coun- 
tries of Europe. After the real spurt began, in the nineteenth century, 
France soon dropped far behind. She failed to reduce her mortality 
rates as rapidly as the other principal western countries. This is a mat- 





42 E. Lipson, The Economic History of England (London, 1931), II, 189. 

#3 Cf. Henri E. Sée, “The Economic and Social Origins of the French Revolution,” 
The Economic History Review, III (1931-1932), 3. 

#4 Book I, ch. viii. 

*° G. Talbot Griffith, Population Problems of the Age of Malthus (Cambridge, 1926), 
18. 

46. Levasseur, La Popuiation frangaise (Paris, 1892), III, 503-507. Cf. Scoville, 
The Journal of Political Economy, L, 698. 
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ter of much importance in explaining the reduction in the rate of growth 
of the French population. It was mainly by prolonging life that western 
peoples so greatly increased their numbers. 

If, then, we measure progress in terms of the rate of growth, as 
Ashley and Toynbee would have us do, there is no more reason for 
speaking of the “industrial revolution” of the eighteenth century as 
English rather than as French. But ought that phrase to be retained in 
connection with the eighteenth century? 

Three of the technical inventions which were most important in 
bringing about a phenomenal growth in British industrial output were: 
the “puddling” process which made possible the widespread use of coal 
in the manufacture of bar iron, the adoption of the steam engine for 
manufacturing, and the use of power-driven machinery for spinning. 
It was not until 1784 that fresh methods of puddling and rolling 
were combined and coordinated into a single new process by Henry 
Cort. James Watt took out a patent for his famous new type of 
steam engine in 1780. But Professor Gay tells me that this engine and 
the spinning machinery sponsored by Arkwright began greatly to stimu- 
late industrial and commercial growth only after the quashing of Watt’s 
and Arkwright’s patents by the courts in 1785.“ After that: date the 
powerful new machinery and the new method of making iron with the 
help of coal came into extensive use for the first time. The turning point 
in the production of cotton, coal, iron, and other industrial commodities 
in Great Britain was the middle 1780’s. Foreign trade figures tell the 
story. British imports during the seventies hardly increased forty per 
cent in volume. In the eighties they increased more than three hundred 
per cent. In the nineties they were nearly tripled again.* It was in the 
late 1780’s that Great Britain began to forge ahead of France. In 1780 
the Island was producing little more than a third as much iron as France. 
In 1840 it was producing over three times as much. The French Revolu- 
tion and the Napoleonic Wars helped Great Britain to gain a tremendous 
lead over Continental countries in industrial development, just as the 
Religious Wars and the Thirty Years’ War had helped England to be- 





47 Cf.Ashton, Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution, 93; T. H. Marshall, James 
Watt (Edinburgh, 1925), 139; Paul Mantoux, The Industrial Revolution in the 
Eighteenth Century (London, 1928), 233-239. 

48 For the figures see L. C. Gray, Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860 
(Washington, 1933), II, 678, a reference for which I am indebted to Professor A. L. 
Dunham. For the imports of cotton, see Mantoux, 258. 
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come the foremost country of Europe in the development of heavy in- 
dustry during the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries.” 

The progressive state of Adam Smith was replaced in the late nine- 
teenth century by the industrial state, first in Great Britain and then in 
one country after another. By the beginning of the twentieth century 
industrialism had swept over the whole globe. During the past 
four decades, and especially since the outbreak of the world war in 
1914, the rate of growth in the volume of industrial output (apart from 
war materials) has fallen almost, if not quite, as rapidly as it rose in the 
early nineteenth century. Production has continued to increase in volume, 
but the pace has slackened greatly. If our descendants take a world view 
and think of the industrial revolution as a phenomenal speeding up of 
industrial evolution, they will associate it primarily with the nineteenth 
century, and with the remarkable age of European peace which lasted, 
with few interruptions, from 1815 to 1914. 


V 


Great mechanical inventions had epoch-making effects in the nine- 
teenth century on industrial technique, on the scale of enterprise, and 
on the organization of labor throughout the world. Historians have been 
right in regarding these inventions, products of the human mind, as an 
essential part of the process that has industrialized most parts of the 
earth, thronged it with people, and made almost all of it for the first 
time economically and politically interdependent. But the inventions were 
a product of a movement in natural science and technology which was 
in progress long before the middle of the eighteenth century. The year 
1760 is too early a date for marking the beginning of the industrial 
revolution, but it is much too late a date for marking the beginning of 
the intellectual development which made a revolution possible, if not 
inevitable. This can be traced back at least to the Renaissance, to the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, when remarkable economic prog- 
ress was made, particularly in southern and central Europe. England 
caught up with the Continent in scientific and technical knowledge during 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. After that, Great 
Britain became the leading center for the discovery and propagation of 
such knowledge. 





49 See my essay on “War and Economic Progress, 1540-1640,” The Economic History 
Review, XII (1942), 13-38. 
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The rise of modern science and technology was the product, to a large 
extent, of a change in the objectives of philosophy. In the Middle Ages, 
material progress and knowledge of the physical world had always been 
regarded by the learned as subordinate to the problem involved in pre- 
paring men and women for eternal life. Both the idea of progress and 
scientific knowledge were subordinate to the observances of the Chris- 
tian faith as prescribed by the Church. They were also subordinate to the 
cultivation of virtue, beauty, and truth, which in Christian thought, be- 
ing construed as attributes of God, contributed to the love of God and 
hence to eternal life. In so far as material progress helped man to attain 
his end, as the Christian conceived that end, material progress was good. 
But it was almost never considered philosophically as a value independent 
of the higher values. 

The proper task of the scholar has always been, in modern times as 
in the Middle Ages, the disinterested search for truth. It has been widely 
recognized that, for human beings, knowledge is broadly of two kinds. 
There is the knowledge that can be discovered by the senses, and there is 
the abstract knowledge of the mind. Actually the two kinds of knowledge 
are not separate. Abstract reasoning cannot be conceived without some 
relation to the experiences of the senses. Nor can the experiences of the 
senses lead to knowledge without some use of abstract reasoning. But, in 
all matters relating to disinterested knowledge, the question of emphasis 
has an important bearing upon the nature of man’s approach to truth. 

With the change in the objectives of philosophy in modern times, and 
especially since the end of the eighteenth century, the emphasis of schol- 
arship has been laid increasingly upon concrete and physically verifiable 
knowledge. The object of learned inquiry has become increasingly the 
search for new facts and laws, independent of the more ultimate ends in 
which man’s mind has led him, through faith, to believe. Knowledge of 
these facts and laws has come to be desired for itself, because of the sat- 
isfaction that knowing gives, and of the prestige that sometimes attaches 
to knowing. But such knowledge has also come to be desired, by sensitive 
and responsible scholars, as a means to lengthen human life and to im- 
prove health, to increase commodities, and to diminish toil. These pur- 
poses helped to provide learning, especially scientific research, with intel- 
ligible goals beyond the discovery of particular truths. These goals were 
fundamentally different from those of medieval learning. 

The fresh importance given to such goals in modern times can be 
traced back at least as far as the writings of Bacon and Descartes during 
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the first half of the seventeenth century. In the eighteenth century, under 
the influence especially of the changes in the French attitude toward 
natural science and mechanics, and the absorption of English scientific 
and technological knowledge on the Continent, the new idea of the im- 
portance of material progress as a means to happiness spread to all the 
European peoples. A period of considerable political stability, of com- 
mon economic and social development, of faith in the rational powers of 
the mind, of humanitarianism, of high moral standards, and of love of 
beauty was indispensable, if learned men were to feel great confidence in 
the tremendous importance of scientific and technical knowledge. Such 
conditions were also indispensable for the leisure and the calm essential 
to the best work of the mind in the service of science. The eighteenth 
century offered the European peoples all these conditions ; it provided the 
intellectual, moral, and cultural foundations for the phenomenal indus- 
trial progress of the nineteenth century. 

The burst of economic development, which began in England in the 
1780’s, came as the civilization typical of the eighteenth century was 
breaking up in France as well as in Great Britain. Under the leadership 
of Napoleon, the French entered on a brief period of conquest, one that 
involved the raising and moving of armies on a scale with which the 
slow, measured, earlier conception of warfare, as an enterprise with 
limited objectives carried on for dynastic ends, had little in common. 
The new kind of warfare was not an expression of eighteenth-century 
civilization, with its ordered balance, its good taste, its restraint, and its 
sense of form. That restraint extended even to government, for the sub- 
ject was protected to some extent from the wickedness and folly of 
political rulers by the subordination of the royal power to divine law 
and to natural law, before which all human beings were equal. Such 
protection for the dignity of the human person is not the same as that 
provided by universal suffrage, but it is hardly less essential. If men can 
have both, that is better than having only one. But it is better to have one 
than to have neither. Laissez faire in economic matters, which con- 
tributed considerably to material progress, grew intellectually out of the 
limitations on political authority almost as much as it grew out of the 
establishment of representative government in Holland, England, and 
other modern countries. Universal suffrage, as an idea and a reality, fol- 
lowed in the wake of both. 

Without the civilized and harmonious life of the eighteenth century, 
without the tradition which made kings subject to divine law and to 
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natural law, without the improvement in the social and political position 
of the merchant and the financier which fostered the laissez-faire philoso- 
phy, the industrialization of the world in the nineteenth century would 
not have taken place with such speed and smoothness as it did. We owe 
our material comforts and conveniences in a measure to the intellectual, 
cultural, political, and social conditions of an age that school children, 
under the prevalent conception of the industrial revolution, are taught 
to look upon as hopelessly backward. 


VI 


The French Revolution, in which, intellectually, the whole of Europe 
had a share, has been held up to Americans as marking the triumph of 
the common man. There is no doubt that common men have grown richer 
as a result of the nineteenth-century industrial revolution, which fol- 
lowed the French Revolution. But new obligations and uncertainties 
have been imposed upon them by economic progress. Among these, the 
obligation of universal military training and the responsibility of find- 
ing work for themselves in a free market eventually became both heavy 
and onerous. Uprooted from the land, from property, from religion, and 
even from settled family relations, new responsibilities made the lives of 
ordinary people uncertain and unstable. The suicide rate shot up. Dur- 
ing the age of peace and prosperity which followed 1815 and lasted until 
1914, these burdens were tolerable. But the uneasiness grew chronic 
and the crisis and misery of the last three decades lead one to wonder 
whether these uncertainties and responsibilities can be borne without an 
integrated and stable life of the spirit, in any but a peaceful progressive 
society. 

It is possible to see the virtues of eighteenth-century civilization, with- 
out regarding the industrial revolution of the nineteenth century as a 
tragic mistake. Like all achievements in human history that generate 
false hopes, it was tragic because the hopes are not realizable. It was 
tragic because the very emphasis on the material side of life eventually 
deprived men of values necessary to the happiness which they sought. 
The tragedy has come upon us in full force in the twentieth century. Its 
very magnitude is, in a way, a measure of the magnitude of the achieve- 
ments of the nineteenth century. Without these achievements, the un- 
certainty, the boredom, and the power of destruction would be nothing 
like they are. 
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The unhappy consequences of industrialization are not confined to the 
abuse of tools and machines. As time went on, as new industrial tech- 
niques affected every phase of life and spread throughout the world, 
learned men proceeded to place increasing dependence upon natural sci- 
ence and technology. These disciplines presently became completely 
autonomous in the universities and then dominant. The knowledge ob- 
tained from science, together with the methodology of natural science, 
and the habit of judging values by immediate demonstrable results 
characteristic of technology, were expected even to solve problems which 
were primarily artistic, moral, and philosophical. A warped conception 
of the intellect, and of the objectives of human existence began to under- 
mine the intellectual and cultural foundations which were essential even 
to the rapid growth of material wealth. 

The increasing disharmony between very rapid industrial progress 
and the eighteenth-century civilization which had made it possible be- 
came manifest as early as the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Perhaps the greatest artistic achievements of that period, those 
in music, were German. Above all they were south German achieve- 
ments: the compositions of Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Schubert. The greatest period in the history of music, which may be 
said to begin with Bach, who was born in 1685, and to end with 
Beethoven, who died in 1827, came to fruition in a part of Europe that 
participated very little in the cataclysmic economic changes at the turn 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Such achievements are the 
products of harmony, stability, and measured economic progress. 

The conflict between industrialism and art was eventually to become 
a conflict between industrialism and all manifestations of the powers of 
the mind whose inspiration is primarily transcendental. These include 
philosophy and religion and all subjects connected with the study of 
man as a distinctively human being, and not simply an animal made of 
flesh and blood, swimming in the light of his sensations in a world of 
matter and space. Ultimately the new scientific knowledge and tech- 
nological powers that were delivering men from toil, and lengthening 
their lives, were destined to threaten them with destruction, for want of 
those very conceptions of order, harmony, balance, reason, and sweet- 
ness in thought and in the conduct of life for which the eighteenth- 
century mind had stood, however imperfectly. 

Thus the phenomenal increase in creature comforts and the extra- 
ordinary accumulation of scientific and technical knowledge which ac- 
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companied the industrial revolution of the nineteenth century were won 
at a heavy price. A part of the price was the loss of a common universe 
of discourse, such as had existed in the eighteenth century. Another part 
of the price was the new power to wage war on a scale impossible for 
any previous civilization. Technical inventions have not only brought 
with them new weapons; they have increased something like two hun- 
dredfold the amount of metal available to hurl at the enemy. The tre- 
mendous growth in population, the great lengthening in the average 
span of life, the improvements in medicine and sanitation have helped 
make it possible to put in the field and maintain for long periods armies 
ten to twenty times as large as those assembled before 1815. The 
enormous reduction in the manual labor needed to produce the neces- 
sities of life has also contributed to this result, and has made it possible 
to devote to destruction more than half the energies of nations far more 
populous than any of the past. The extraordinary improvements in the 
speed of transport and in the size of vehicles and ships have made it 
possible to carry millions of troops for long distances overseas, an 
achievement that would have seemed altogether fantastic as recently as 
the Napoleonic era. 

Is the cost of the industrial revolution to outweigh the gain? It is 
almost inevitable that it should unless mankind can recover what is best 
in the ancient Christian and humanist traditions; unless society can re- 
vive in a new form, appropriate to the modern world of steel, steam, and 
electricity, the abstract values which those traditions nourished. 

At the end of the seventeenth century, the great French philosopher, 
Father Malebranche, prefaced this passage to his book called La 
Recherche de la vérité: “Les hommes peuvent regarder l’astronomie, la 
chimie et presque toutes les autres sciences comme des divertissements 
d’un honnéte homme, mais ils ne doivent pas se laisser surprendre par 
leur éclat ni les préférer a la science de homme... . La plus belle, la 
plus agréable et la plus nécessaire de toutes nos connaissances est sans 
doute la connaissance de nous-mémes. De toutes les sciences humaines, 
la science de l’homme est la plus digne de |’homme.’’”” 

The lesson that might be derived by Americans from a reconsidera- 
tion of the industrial revolution would seem to be plain. It is the need 
for a change of direction in the activities of the mind in this country, an 
attempt to order science and technology toward those moral, intellectual, 
and artistic values for which eighteenth-century Europe stood, and for 





50 Ta Recherche de la vérité (Paris, 1880), 21, 23. 
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which other great civilizations have stood before. We shall not orient the 
modern world toward those values by continuing to turn our backs on 
the past, as we came to do, aided and abetted by an older conception of 
the industrial revolution—now discredited everywhere except in the col- 
lege and university textbooks which are used to “educate” the nation. We 
shall not orient the modern world toward those values by emphasizing 
the gap between the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin civilizations, as the older 
conception of the industrial revolution encouraged us to do. The indus- 
trial revolution was represented to us as distinguished for the human 
activities which it set in motion. We now see that it was not less im- 
portant for those which it threatens to bring to an end. These include 
the cultivation of values that might help to provide the basis of a har- 
monious world civilization. 
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The Knapheide Wagon Company 1848 - 1943 


I 


N 1848, most wagons were still made in small scattered shops where 
general blacksmithing and wagonmaking were combined, although 
a few firms such as Wilson, Childe and Company of Philadelphia had 
achieved considerable size.’ In that year, Quincy, located in the middle 
of the corn belt in the westernmost part of Illinois on the Mississippi 
River, was a growing center of commerce, shipping, and manufacturing 
for the surrounding area. There had already been established here at 
least four wagon manufacturers. 

To this western city in 1848 came Henry Knapheide and his wife. 
Born in Zingrich, Muenster, Germany, August 16, 1824, Knapheide 
grew to manhood in that country and there he was taught the trade of 
wagonmaker. After completing his masterpiece, he traveled as journey- 
man through various cities of Europe, and in 1845 he came to America. 
Upon arriving at New Orleans he found employment and worked at 
his trade about two years. From New Orleans he moved upstream to 
St. Louis, where he again worked at his trade; and here he was 
married to Catherine Achepohl in 1847. In 1848 he moved still farther 
up the Mississippi to Quincy, Illinois, which became his permanent 
home. He took a German-English course in Gem City Business College 
in 1872, joined the German Methodist Church, and became a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States. He died in 1890 at the age of 
sixty-six.” 

Henry and Catherine Knapheide had six children. The second child, 
Henry E. Knapheide, was born in 1856, attended the Quincy Public 
Schools, and was graduated from the Gem City Business College. He 
became associated with his father in business and, after his father’s 
death in 1890, managed the business for his mother until its incorpora- 
tion in 1893 when he was elected president and treasurer, a position he 
held until his death in 1939. Another son, Edward J. Knapheide, as- 
sisted in the factory for many years but never assumed a position of 
importance. Henry E. Knapheide was married in 1883 to Augusta Beck. 
To this union were born eight children. Two of the boys later became 





1 J. Franklin Bishop, A History of American Manufacture from 1608-1860 (Philadel- 
phia, 1864), I, 784. 

? David C. Wilcox and Judge Lyman McCarl, Quincy and Adams County—History 
and Representative Men (Chicago, 1919), II, 941. 
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associated with their father in the wagon business. Harold W. Knap- 
heide, the older of the two, became secretary of the firm in 1913 and 
acting manager in 1932, positions he continues to hold. Lowell L. 
Knapheide, the younger of the two sons, joined the firm in 1920 and 
has been employed in the office and shop ever since. Harold’s son, 
Harold W. Knapheide, Jr., a graduate of Grinnell College, joined the 
firm in 1937 as salesman. Thus after almost a hundred years, the Knap- 
heide wagon company is being operated and controlled by direct de- 
scendants of the founder, down to the fourth generation. 


II 


Upon his arrival in Quincy in 1848 Henry Knapheide set up a wagon- 
making shop on lot number 636 on the south side of State Street. On 
this 40-by-190-foot lot, a small two-story brick building was built. By 
1859 it was apparent that more room would be necessary, and on March 
1 of that year Knapheide bought two lots at 705-707 State Street 
for $2,600. These two lots together measured 80 by 150 feet. On one 
of these lots stood a two-story brick building somewhat larger than 
the first one mentioned. In 1881 another still larger plot of ground was 
purchased, this time between Fifth and Sixth and State and Maiden 
Lane, a plot 188 feet by 200 feet which cost $3,000. Unfortunately 
Henry Knapheide was unable to build on this lot before his death in 
1890.* 

In 1893 the firm was incorporated for $20,000 and Henry E. Knap- 
heide, son of the founder, was elected president.* One of the first things 
undertaken was the erection of a modern plant on the company’s lots. 
The new building was 40 feet wide, 80 feet long, and three stories high. 
On the third floor were located the paint shop and storage rooms for 
finished woodwork ; on the second floor the various woodworking depart- 
ments; while on the ground floor the blacksmith work and assembling 
were done. 

In 1895 the president was authorized to build such an addition to 
the factory as seemed necessary, providing the cost did not exceed 
$300. By 1900 more room was found to be necessary and in that year 
a three-story addition, 50 feet by 40 feet, was added to the west end 
of the original factory building. 





3 Real-estate records in the Adams County Court House, Quincy, Illinois. 
* Minutes of the meeting of the Board of Directors, February 1, 1894. 
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III 


In 1850 Henry Knapheide’s shop was no exception to the general 
rule of combining blacksmithing and wagonmaking; and in the oldest 
records available (1862) we find Knapheide associated with a black- 
smith by the name of Stoetzel. Until 1868 an association of this kind 
was carried on, although not always with the same blacksmith. As a 
matter of fact three different blacksmiths worked with Knapheide be- 
tween 1862 and 1868, when he took over all the work of making wagons.” 

Wagons were manufactured only after orders had been received, 
and were custom-made according to the wishes of the purchaser. The 
sale price was divided between the blacksmith and the wagonmaker. In 
some instances the division was equal, but in the great majority of cases 
the blacksmith received the larger share.° Since wagons were custom- 
built there was likely to be some variation in each wagon. Some wagons 
would have more iron than others. Some would have the top board 
ironed off, others would have a band of iron around the outside of the 
hawns (sometimes spelled hounds), and still others would have iron 
bolster plates or iron sliders. The more iron that was placed on the 
wagon, the higher the price, and the larger the proportionate share of the 
blacksmith. It is virtually impossible to obtain a complete picture of the 
methods used in manufacturing wagons in the earlier days of the 
industry in Quincy. Putting together such evidence as one can ac- 
cumulate—much of it reminiscences of older employees in the busi- 
ness—the following picture can be reconstructed. 

Before the introduction of the cast-iron skein (apparently introduced 
in this section of the country by Henry Knapheide during the 1860’s)‘ 
an iron band was run over the top of the wood axle, around the end and 
back underneath, in such a fashion that the weight of the wagon rested 





5 Day Book 1862-1868. In the possession of the Knapheide Mfg. Co., Quincy, 
Illinois, I. 
6 Sample divisions are the following : 


Date Total Price Blacksmith Knapheide 
alah Se Sa a gla ha gti $ 48.50 $ 25.75 $ 22.75 
I re oe Re rere 70.00 37.87% 32.12% 
DE Copii Eewkechcacavenens taaks 24.14 15.00 9.14 
SASS SS 5 ee ree eesti seo renee 25.00 11.40 13.60 
oS thet itu t ip iba eke de eww 30.00 15.00 15.00 
LoS eae es ene eet 125.00 66.50 58.50 
ie to bia ina ie uns eae we 142.50 76.75 65.25 
ANS bape veeyecek eek 137.00 73.25 63.75 


* Wilcox and McCarl, Quincy and Adams County—History and Representative Men, 
II, 941; Collins and Perry, History of Quincy (Chicago, 1905), 261; statement by 
Harold Knapheide, June 5, 1941. 
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on the iron band. A hole was then drilled in the end and a lynch pin 
was dropped through. A washer was placed between the lynch pin and 
the wheel, and in this manner the wheel was held on. The iron skein 
was a substantial improvement. It was made of molded cast iron which 
was fitted on the end of the axle. With the skein, an iron box was 
pressed into the hub of the wheel so that wearing surface was iron upon 
iron. Later the lynch pin was discarded, the skein was threaded, and a 
nut was used to hold the wheel in place. 

The size of the wagon was determined by the diameter of the skein 
just inside the collar. The collar or shoulder was a band around the 
skein which held the wheel in place on the inside, the nut and washer 
being on the outside. The length of the skein varied with the diameter : 
a 34%4-inch skein was 10 inches long, a 314-inch skein would be 10% 
inches long, etc. Thus the greater the diameter of the skein, the heavier 
the axle and wheel, and the heavier the load that could be carried. 

The assembling of the wagons was particularly interesting. In most 
cases wagons seem to have been made only on order. In some instances 
orders were placed a year in advance for especially fine wagons, and 
the customer was given the privilege of selecting his own wood from 
the stocks kept on hand. As he was not always an expert on wood, he 
sometimes made poor selections and consequently the choice was 
usually left to the wagonmaker. The woodwork was turned out first. 
In the early days the axles and spokes were hewn by hand, but by 1866 
Knapheide was having it done by planing mills. After the woodwork 
was finished, the blacksmith “ironed it off.” 

First, the front gear was assembled. This consisted of the axle, front 
hounds (either bent round or square), and sand board. The hounds 
were a U-shaped piece of iron attached, at the front, to the tongue and 
used in turning the wagon. The sand board was a large block of wood 
set parallel to the axle on top of the hounds. In order that the wagon 
would track true, the distances between the center of the ends of the 
axle and the center of the tongue must be exactly equal. After this 
was done, a hole was bored through the center of the axle and sand 
board, through which a “king pin” was later dropped. 

Next the rear gear was assembled. This consisted of an axle, two 
hounds, and a rear bolster. The rear gear was aligned by making the 
distance between the center of the ends of the axle and the center of 
the ends of the coupling (or reach) pole exactly equal. 

Next the wheels were placed. The making of the wheels was one of 
the most difficult parts of the making of a wagon and required the 
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greatest of skill. In the early days the hubs were mortised with a 
chisel, the spokes were then driven in place, and the rim of the wheel 
added. The front rim was made of six joints (felloes) with two spokes 
to the joint; the rear wheel was made up of seven joints, two spokes 
to the joint or fourteen spokes in all. The height of the front wheel 
was commonly 44 inches, that of the rear wheel 56 inches. This was 
later changed to 44 and 52, and in later years to 40 and 44 (or 48) 
inches. The joints of the rim were held together by dowels. A chip of 
wood was driven into the end of the spoke to hold it tight until the 
tire was set on. 

The setting of the tire was a picturesque scene requiring a great 
deal of brawn, sweat, and extraordinary skill to ensure a good job. The 
first step was straightening the cold tire with a sledge hammer and an 
iron block. Next the tire was bent into a circle. Then the wheel was 
measured after all joints of the wheel were tightened by driving a 
chisel into one joint, thus forcing them snug. The tire was “‘scarfed” 
(ends drawn out), then welded to a size that, when cold, would draw 
all the joints up snug. This required very skillful judgment. 

After welding, the tires were placed horizontally on bars of iron 
which raised them off the ground so that the heat of the fire could get 
underneath and up through the center. Wood was piled around them 
and set on fire. When the tires were nearly red hot, they were taken 
off and placed on the wheel which was then rotated in water until the 
tire was cold. During this time the tires were hammered, when neces- 
sary, to keep them in line and assure a perfect fit. 

Meantime the tongue, single trees, double tree, and neck yoke were 
being assembled. The bed, consisting of bottom, sides, end boards, and 
irons, was placed on the running gear, and the wagon was finished. The 
wagon parts had all been painted before being assembled. 

Henry Knapheide did not use any power machinery. In 1895, how- 
ever, his son, then president of the firm, was authorized to purchase 
machinery to the value of about $1,500. Power saws, a planing machine, 
drill presses, and other equipment were installed. Additional machinery 
was purchased as the need for it arose, and by 1906 the inventory 
showed machinery, benches, tools, and fixtures listed at $5,205.12.° 

By 1895 wagons were produced in advance of orders and the parts 
were standardized. The information required of the agents was reduced 
to a minimum ; it included type of box, size of skein, width of track, type 
of brake, height of wheels, square or round hounds, length and width of 





8 Minutes of the meeting of the Board of Directors, January 5, 1906. 
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lower and top box boards. Anything that the agent did not mention was 
built according to a prearranged standard. Standardization led to more 
division of labor and to the interchangeability of parts. Formerly the 
men worked on one wagon at a time, whereas under the new procedure 
they would turn out a large number of particular pieces such as boxes, 
sandboards, or bolsters. This resulted in considerable economy in the 
production of a given number of wagons. 


IV 


Henry Knapheide specialized in farm wagons, both narrow and wide 
track. The narrow track corresponded to the track of an automobile 
today, whereas the wide track was six to eight inches wider. Many 
wagons were built for the purpose of hauling freight across the prairies 
and were used in the gold rush to California as well as in later trips to 
the West. These wagons were heavier and stronger than the ordinary 
farm wagon. Knapheide also built coal wagons for use by local coal 
dealers, although some were sold to mining companies in near-by areas. 
The gears, wheels, and boxes of these coal wagons were usually made of 
oak, and were constructed in such a way that the front wheel could turn 
under the wagon, thus permitting a very short turn. 

Logging trucks were also manufactured, designed so that they could 
straddle large logs. One end of a log would be picked up by grappling 
hooks, and in this way a team of horses could drag a large-sized log 
rather easily. The wheels, which were six to eight feet high, had a 
flatter surface than ordinary wagon wheels to prevent them from sink- 
ing into the ground. 

Throughout the years Henry E. Knapheide greatly increased the 
variety of farm wagons. Shortly after 1900 over thirty different types 
of wagons and trucks were manufactured. Besides those types which his 
father had made, he introduced a low iron-wheel wagon, a vehicle con- 
siderably cheaper to build than the wood-wheel wagon, and one which 
some people considered more immune from the effects of the weather. 

Boiler trucks represented another innovation. These trucks were built 
in such a way as to form a cradle on which a boiler could be placed so 
that it would not roll off. The wagon was adjustable as to length, and 
the braces were adjustable so as to accommodate boilers of different 
sizes. Platform wagons were also built, with platforms extending out 
over the wheels on which theatrical scenery and other bulky materials 
could be carried. 
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Between 1900 and 1934 the Knapheides manufactured oxcarts for 
the Empire Mfg. Co. and the J. R. Little Wheel Works, who, in turn, 
sent them to South America and also to Africa. A tank wagon for 
spraying orchards was also produced, usually a two-reach wagon that 
could be turned very short; and a great many running gears were made 
for special purposes in connection with the building of the transmission 
lines leading to the Keokuk power station. Heavy freight wagons con- 
tinued to be produced, and in 1906 the company manufactured the 
largest one it had ever built, a wagon with a capacity of twenty tons. 
The tires were an inch and a quarter thick and had an eight-inch face; 
the wheels were low and the rims were eight inches in thickness. This 
wagon was used to haul freight to and in Texas. 


V 


As I have already pointed out, at least three blacksmiths “ironed off” 
wagons for Knapheide in the 1860’s. This would seem to indicate that 
the arrangement with the blacksmiths was not a business partnership ; 
it was rather a business association in which Knapheide planned the 
wagons and did the woodwork while three blacksmiths did the iron work. 
Whether Knapheide employed any labor before 1862 is not known, since 
no records are available before that date. In August, 1862, however, he 
hired two men to work when he needed them. These men were to receive 
75 cents per day, and their monthly pay ranged from a low of $5 toa 
high of $25. 

As business increased Knapheide added additional help. During the 
years 1863, 1864, and 1865, he regularly employed three men whose 
pay ranged from $4 to $10 per week. When the men did not work they 
did not get paid. During the years 1866 to 1868, four men were regularly 
employed, their pay ranging from $10 per month to $40 per month. 
While there are no records showing the total number of men employed 
during the 1870’s and 1880's, it is safe to assume that as the sale of 
wagons increased the number of men employed increased. During the 
years 1862-1865, an average of 60 wagons a year was produced with 
three employees. It would therefore seem likely that during the 1870's, 
when an average of 130 wagons a year was produced, probably six or 
seven men were employed. 

The shortage of skilled labor, felt all over the country during the 
Civil War, did not seem to work any hardship on Knapheide. Neither 
was the increase in living costs of 50 to 300 per cent reflected in wage 
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rates. Whereas a worker named Dralle was hired in 1862 for 75 cents 
a day, Oblander was hired in 1863 for $5 per week, and the pay of the 
men employed during 1863-1865 varied from $4 to $10 per week.’ 
Thus annual wages approximated those suggested by Bogart and 
Thompson ; $279 in 1850, $375 in 1870, and $509 in 1890.” Several of 
these men boarded at the Knapheide home from time to time and 
were charged $3.50 per week for the privilege.” 

After the incorporation of the firm in 1893, the labor policies con- 
tinued very much the same as before. Instead of being paid by the 
day, the men were paid by the hour. The average wage paid during the 
period, 1890-1900, was from 10 to 20 cents an hour. Thus in 1900 there 
were on the payroll twenty-five men and boys who received a total of 
$202, or an average of $8 per week. By 1910 the hourly pay had risen 
to between 15 and 22 cents, with the foreman receiving 25 cents. The 
wheelwright was still paid on a piece basis. Higher hourly rates and 
higher piece-work pay brought an increase in weekly money wages. 
Three men, including the foreman, wheelwright, and salesman, received 
over $15 per week; eleven men received between $12 and $15; six 
between $10 and $12; and ten less than $10.” 

Another source of labor supply was the apprentice. During the 1860’s 
the apprentices boarded and roomed at the Knapheide home. The 
agreement with each apprentice was identical: for the first two months 
he was to receive nothing but his board, room, and laundry; during 
the next ten months he was to be paid $4 per month; the next six 
months, $5; and the last six months $6 per month. If he completed his 
two-year apprenticeship, he received in addition $44, making a total for 
the two years of $150. Days he did not work he had to make up.” In 
1874 a change was made in the agreement: The apprentice was no 
longer given room, board, and laundry; instead, his pay was raised 
to $3 per week for the first six months, $4 per week for the next twelve 
months, and $5 for the last six months. Nothing was said about any 
bonus money payable at the completion of the term as in the earlier 
agreement. The contract just described was for an apprentice wood- 
worker ; an apprentice blacksmith received $1 per week more. By 1900 
the apprenticing of boys was a thing of the past, partly, I suspect, be- 





‘8 Day Book, 1862-1868, 83-94. 

10 Arthur Charles Cole, The Centennial History of Illinois, the Era of the Civil War 
1848-1870 (Illinois State Historical Library, 1919), III, 368. 

11 Day Book, 1862-1868, 48. 

12 Pay Roll Books, in the possession of the Knapheide Mfg. Co., 1890-1915. 

13 Day Book, 1862-1868, 92. 
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cause boys had become more interested in immediate earnings than in 
the wagonmaking trade. 


VI 


During the first twenty years of the Knapheide company, all wagons 
were made only after an order had been placed directly by the cus- 
tomer either verbally or in written form. The establishment of agencies 
came during the 1870's, and the system seems to have originated with 
implement dealers who desired to sell Knapheide wagons. 

Because he had no trouble selling directly all the wagons he was able 
to make, Knapheide at first was not particularly interested in establish- 
ing agencies. During the 1870's, however, several agencies were estab- 
lished, and by 1880 agents in many towns in Illinois, Missouri, and 
Iowa were regularly ordering wagons from Knapheide. They usually 
had to assemble the wagons, store them until sold, “go on the note” as 
security if a wagon was sold on time, collect the note when due, and 
return the money to the factory—all this for a ten per cent commission 
ranging from around $6 to $12 per wagon.” 

By 1900 wagons were being shipped by rail to at least eighteen differ- 
ent towns in Missouri, nineteen in Illinois, one in Iowa, and one in Okla- 
homa. Many of these agencies have been continued up to the present 
time. Sales by agents varied from one or two wagons per year to 
$3,228.60 worth of products sent to Brackman and Sons, of Mt. Ster- 
ling, Illinois. After 1900 wagons were also sold to the Empire Mfg. Co., 
for export to South America and elsewhere. Empire Mfg. Co. ordered 
as high as $21,000 worth of Knapheide products in one year. 


Vil 


The peak year in the manufacture of carriages and wagons came in 
1909, when 5,492 establishments employed 69,928 wage earners and 
turned out products to the value of $159,941,547. More shops were 
in existence, more men were employed, and more wagons and carriages 
were produced than in any other year in the history of the United 
States. Ten years later the number of factories had declined to 2,544, 
employing 24,682 wage earners, and producing $118,228,000 worth of 
carriage and wagon supplies."° In 1931, only 75 carriage and wagon 





14 Letter File, 1870-1890. 

15 Bureau of the Census, Manufactures, 1914 (Washington, 1924), II, 755. 

16 Bureau of the Census, Manufactures, 1919 (Department of Commerce, Washington, 
1924), I, 1010. 
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companies were left, whose 1,431 men and women employees produced 
but $6,178,985 worth of carriages and wagons or slightly over one 
thirtieth the amount produced in 1909. Quincy, Illinois, suffered the 
same decline as the country as a whole; in 1905 there were eleven fac- 
tories producing carriages and wagons, in 1917, six, in 1924, two, and 
by 1927 only the Henry Knapheide Wagon Co. was left. 

It attempted to meet the changing circumstances by adding automobile 
truck bodies and trailers to its line of wagons, a new type of business 
embarked upon slowly as the demand rose. Grain bodies and stock 
racks were introduced and were fairly well standardized. A combina- 
tion body was also manufactured, equipped with top boards which gave 
it greater capacity and with a stock rack that could be used for hauling 
livestock. In addition to truck bodies for the farm trade, Knapheide 
built bodies for express and bakery trucks, for vans, and for coal and 
ice trucks. Some of these bodies were rather well standardized, but others 
were almost entirely custom-built jobs and the prices varied accordingly. 

During the 1920’s automobile bodies were built almost entirely of 
wood, but beginning with the 1930’s experiments were made with a 
composite body of wood and steel. When the automobile manufacturers 
decided on all-steel bodies, the Knapheide Co. decided that if it were 
going to stay in this business it too would have to shift over to an all- 
steel body. This was a difficult step to take, involving as it did the pur- 
chase of several thousand dollars worth of new machinery, including 
three electric welding outfits, a large inventory of steel and iron, and, 
equally important and perhaps even more difficult to attain, a new 
technique. The change was made in 1938, the business continued to grow, 
and, as a result, 1941 brought the largest volume of business in the 
history of the Knapheide company. 

As the wagon business dwindled during the 1930’s almost to the 
vanishing point, and as the company found its automobile truck and 
trailer body business growing, it became evident that the name “Henry 
Knapheide Wagon Co.” was a distinct drawback; in 1937 the name 
was consequently changed to the “Knapheide Mfg. Co.,” by which name 
it is known today. 


Camp Wheeler, Ga. H. Davip ConpRoN 





17 Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Biennial Census of Manufactures, 
1931 (Washington, 1935). 

18 Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of the Census, Manufactures, 1905 
(Washington, 1908). 








Saint-Simon as a Realist 


N Claude-Henri de Rouvroy, comte de Saint-Simon, three great 
movements have taken their origin. The first is characterized by the 
names Enfantin and Bazard, the second by those of Comte and Taine, 
the third by Lesseps and Péreire. Enfantin and Bazard were men of 
imagination, Comte and Taine men of science, Lesseps and Péreire men 
of action. No other father has engendered such different children. 
Enfantin and Bazard made Saint-Simon the bearer of a new gospel of 
salvation ; in his name they founded a church and strove to win for it 
all nations. Comte and Taine made Saint-Simon the founder of a new 
philosophy ; from his ideas they developed a system of knowledge and 
gained for it the nineteenth century. Lesseps and Péreire made Saint- 
Simon the pioneer of a new world; from his inspiration they created 
waterways and railways, banks and factories. 

It is only the splendid that impresses men: science has often viewed 
Saint-Simon through the eyes of Enfantin and Bazard, sometimes also 
through the eyes of Comte and Taine, but never yet through the eyes of 
Lesseps and Péreire.’ Yet it is this side of his character and influence 
that opens the best access to the understanding of his personality and 
achievement. Therefore even today what Olinde Rodrigues wrote in 
1832 is true: ‘““The world has misunderstood Saint-Simon. The world 
will learn to understand him.” 

Proletarian and revolutionary socialism has claimed Saint-Simon as 
its forerunner and pioneer. Friedrich Engels, in his classic pamphlet, 
The Development of Socialism from Utopia to Science, joins him with 
Charles Fourier and Robert Owen into one group: this triumvirate has 
later been given the name of utopian socialism, while for Karl Marx 
the honorary title of founder of scientific socialism has been coined. 
According to this view, it is not so much the will to social reform that 


11t is not my intention to discuss the existing Saint-Simon literature. Its quintessence 
is aptly reflected in Alexander Gray’s popular book, The Development of Economic 
Doctrine (London: Longmans, Green and Company, 1931), 293: “Viewed from the 
Marxian angle, the socialism which preceded Marx . . . was that of the so-called 
Utopian Socialists .... It is among these that we must look for the father of socialism 
.... Firstly, there is Saint-Simon . . . an eccentric nobleman who foresaw the coming 
of a new age... .” The thesis is plain: Saint-Simon was not a realist. Cf. also the 
abortive book of G. Dumas, Saint-Simon et A. Comte, psychologie de deux messies 
positivistes (1905), esp. p. 8. 
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distinguishes Marx and Saint-Simon as a different relation to reality. 
Both were socialists, but while Marx was a fighter, Saint-Simon was a 
dreamer; while Marx was a thinker, Saint-Simon was a poet; while 
Marx analyzed life in order to be able to change it, Saint-Simon 
wished to change it without having analyzed it; in short, it is utopia 
and science, socialist utopia and socialist science, which stand against 
each other. Starting from this conception, which had an influence far 
beyond the circles of socialism, there are two questions that a critical 
historiography has to answer : Was Saint-Simon a socialist ? Was Saint- 
Simon a visionary? 

The first of these theses has been widely contested. Its upholders 
concentrated their attention on the early Lettres d’un habitant de Genéve 
a ses contemporains (1803) and hence a correct interpretation of this 
tract is of great importance. In it Saint-Simon divides mankind “into 
three classes: the first . . . marches under the standard of the progress 
of the human spirit; it is composed of scholars, artists, and all those 
men who embrace liberal ideas. On the banner of the second is the in- 
scription : no innovation! All proprietors who do not belong to the first 
are attached to the second group. The third, rallying round the word 
equality, comprises the rest of humanity.’ Now, the members of the 
first class, the bearers of culture and cultural progress, Saint-Simon 
viewed in an exceptional position, almost outside the social connection. 
When later he wrote: “The institution of the crown has a character of 
generality which distinguishes it from and places it above all the other 
institutions. Its existence is not bound to the actual political system,’”® 
he really described the role performed by all the benefactors of man- 
kind, since in his view scholars and artists occupy in society a position 
precisely like that of the king in politics. The men, however, who con- 
stitute the economic life fall into two classes, into the propriétaires and 
the non-propriétaires. They oppose each other in the class struggle, ‘“‘the 
struggle which by the nature of things always necessarily exists between 
them.’”* 

Thus far the argument of the Lettres d’un habitant de Genéve seems 
to favor the advocates of the socialistic thesis. But no further! For, 
despite the parallelism of views, a contrast presently becomes visible. 





2 Oeuvres de Saint-Simon et d’Enfantin ... publiées par les membres du Conseil 
institué par Enfantin pour Vexécution de ses derniéres volontés (Paris, 1865-1878) 
(47 vols.), I, 26. 

3 Tbid., VIII, 63. 

* Ibid., I, 28. 
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For Saint-Simon’s doctrine of class division is ideally, not materially, 
founded. He says to the proletarians : ““You say we are ten times, twenty 
times, a hundred times more numerous than the proprietors, and still the 
proprietors exercise over us a domination much greater than that which 
we exercise over them. I admit, my friends, that you are in a bad position ; 
but mark that the proprietors . . . possess more education than you!’”” 
And the capitalists he addresses thus: “(Compared with the non-proprie- 
tors you are very few: how can it be then that they submit to you? 
It is by reason of the superiority which your education gives you in 
enabling you to achieve a combination of your forces which procures you 
ordinarily the advantage over them in the struggle!’ Thus he arrives 
at a quite un-Marxian thesis: “The proprietors command the non- 
proprietors, not because they have the properties, but they have the 
properties and command because, taken collectively, they have the su- 
periority of education over the non-proprietors.’” 

According to Saint-Simon, it is only education that divides the 
classes, and by education the division of the classes can be overcome. 
“Messieurs,” he speaks to the possessing, “if you remain in the second 
class it is because you wish it so, for you are free to ascend into the 
first class.’”" And: “It is evidently in your interest to bring into your 
party the non-proprietors who, by important discoveries, prove the 
superiority of their intelligence.’” 

These passages hardly support the thesis that Saint-Simon was a 
socialist in his thought. Saint-Simon’s later works contain similar con- 
tradictions. The socialist who claims Saint-Simon rightly asks: Did 
he not advocate a conscious organization of society? But it is possible 
to reply: Did not Saint-Simon regard private property as inviolable? 

The whole discussion, however, moves on a false track. It is not the 
relation of Saint-Simon to socialism, but the independent character of 
his doctrine that should be clarified. If we direct our attention to the 
problem how the life work of Saint-Simon, considered for itself, can be 
characterized, we come to the conclusion that he must be described as a 
completer of the bourgeois-capitalistic ideology’ which found in France 





5 Tbid., I, 41. 

8 [bid., I, 28. 

7 Tbid., I, 30. 

8 Tbid., I, 34. 

® Tbid., I, 28. 

10 The expression “liberalism” is best avoided in this connection for Saint-Simon 
rejected it. But he declined only the word, and by no means the concept. He said “indus- 
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its classical expression in Jean Baptiste Say’s Traité d’économie poli- 
tique. 


II 


The Lettres d’un habitant de Genéve show the fundamental idea 
typical of bourgeois ideology: the idea of social harmony. It does not 
appear in the same form as in earlier liberalism, as a principle of the 
natural identity of interests, but rather in the form that characterized 
later utilitarianism, as a principle of the artificial identification of inter- 
ests; that is to say, Saint-Simon did not share the optimistic belief of 
Adam Smith that individual and general interests point naturally in one 
direction, but he was filled with the conviction that between them there 
is no necessary contradiction. “Opinions are still divided on the question 
of egotism,” he said; “But although the discussion on this subject is 
still open... [it is certain that] the solution of the problem consists 
in opening a course which is common to particular and general inter- 
ests.” For there is an “interest common to all men: that of the progress 
of sciences.” 

From this viewpoint, essentially that of the bourgeois ideologue who 
conceives the capitalistic society as a harmonious whole and does not 
regard it as split by class struggles, Saint-Simon approaches the prac- 
tical problems of his time. In an essay of 1818 called by Rodrigues Vues 
sur la propriété et la législation he exposed the great decision which 
France faced after the conclusion of the Napoleonic wars. Starting from 
Say’s comparison between the principles of military and those of indus- 
trial administration, he puts forth the thesis “that a nation must neces- 
sarily organize itself for one of two goals, that of robbery or that of 
production, which is to say that it must have a military, or an industrial 
character.’”” The historic mission of the nineteenth century is to realize 
the industrial state, and it is for science to find the means to this end. 
Saint-Simon grapples with this problem and in doing so penetrates 
deeper than most of his contemporaries: he perceives behind the legal 


trialism” and meant the same thing. “The word liberalism describes a bundle of senti- 
ments; it does not indicate a set of interests; hence it comes about that this denomina- 
tion is vague, and consequently that it is faulty .. . . The denomination industrialism 
fixes the attention on the interests, and consequently it is much preferable to that of 
liberalism.” Oeuvres de Saint-Simon, ed. Rodrigues (Paris, 1832), II, 207, 225 ff. 
Saint-Simon simply wished to avoid a word which, in the age of reaction and roman- 
ticism, evoked unsympathetic associations. 

11 Oeuvres, I, 44. 

12 Ibid, III, 155ff. 
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forms the social contents, behind the determined the determining ele- 
ment. 

“The law that constitutes the powers and form of government,” says 
Saint-Simon,” “is not so important . . . as the one that constitutes the 
right of property and regulates its exercise. Certainly the form of the 
parliamentary government is much preferable to all the others; how- 
ever, it is nothing but a form, and the constitution of property is the 
foundation: hence it is this constitution which serves in truth as the 
base of the social edifice. The most important question to be solved will 
therefore be . . . to know in what manner property should be con- 
stituted for the greatest good of the whole society.” What must be 
expected from the future is the creation “of the great constitutional law 
which will establish the property for the general interest of society, 
and no longer only for the advantage of one of the classes which com- 
pose it, as is still the state today in political matters.” 

Although these words sound like the formulation of a socialist pro- 
gram, the appearance is misleading. It is not the class contrast of the 
future that Saint-Simon has in view, not the contrast between the classe 
des propriétaires and the classe des non-propriétaires, but the class con- 
trast of the past, the contrast between the classe féodale and the classe 
industrielle. The solution of the problem of property which he sug- 
gests is therefore ne plus ultra capitalistic: “The establishment of the 
right of property and of measures to secure its being respected is 
undoubtedly the only base which can possibly be given to a political so- 
ciety .... It is on the preservation of the right of property that de- 
pends the existence of society .. . . It could not exist, even in the most 
imperfect state, if this right were not sanctioned at least by tradition if 
there are no laws... .’”” It is the extension of bourgeois property to the 
peasants from which he expects salvation; it is the transformation of 
the whole of economy into a capitalistic system at which he aims. 

Transformation of the propriétés territoriales into propriétés indus- 
trielles, removal of the “difference between the rights of the agricul- 
tural industriels and the rights of the manufacturing and trading 
industriels.” In a word, agrarian reform is the means by which Saint- 
Simon proposes to change society into a consistent capitalism, and which 
was, in fact, the means by which posterity did bring about this great 





18 Tbid., III, 82 ff. 
14 Tbid., III, 98. 
15 Tbid., III, 89. 
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change. But as yet, Saint-Simon explains, the conditions for a capitalis- 
tic development are not available in agriculture. “In any undertaking 
of commerce or manufacture it is the travailleur [Saint-Simon calls the 
entrepreneur by this word] who gives his name to the firm . . . it is the 
travailleur whom the law has made the important man. In agriculture 
the travailleur is only a subaltern; he is only a farmer who calls the 
proprietor his master. In the commercial and manufacturing industries 
the travailleur has the right to invest the capitals, which he has under- 
taken to turn to the best account, in any manner which he finds con- 
ducive to the best of the enterprise that he directs. In the agricultural 
industry, the travailleur is only a tenant who can in no way dispose of 
the capital entrusted to his care; he is obliged to submit his minutest 
ideas of amelioration, his minutest agricultural plans, to the ideas and 
to the plans of the proprietor.” For the removal of this remnant of the 
feudal past there is simple means: “This means is to procure to the 
agricultural industriels the same advantages in respect of their lessors 
which the industriels engaged in manufacture and commerce enjoy in 
respect of the persons whose capitals they employ.” 


III 


It is difficult to envisage anything less socialistic and less fantastic 
than the plan that Saint-Simon developed. Viewed from the stand- 
point of intellectual history, it is simply a logical development of the 
physiocratic ideas,“ the main aim of which had been to transform agri- 


16 Jbid., III, 84 ff, 88. A law of this description, harmless though it might appear, 
would by one stroke put the political power into the hands of the bourgeoisie. “In the 
commercial and manufacturing industries it is the travailleurs who pay the taxes imposed 
upon that part of national production. The measure which we propose would consist in 
assimilating the agricultural industriels to the commercial industriels; consequently in 
arranging that the enterprises which they direct should be led under their names, and 
furthermore also that all the direct taxes levied from agriculture would be paid by 
them instead of the proprietors .... The result of that measure then would be that the 
industry would pay by far the largest part of the direct taxes, for what is not land tax 
or tax on the commercial and manufacturing industries forms only a very small part 
of direct taxation. Now, the industry thus finding itself in the majority in the elections 
[the right to vote then depended upon the payment of a direct tax] would not hesitate 
to give itself the majority in the House of Commons, and as this House possesses the 
decisive political power . . . the industry would soon be in a position to give to the 
nation the social organization it wanted. This organization would be necessarily the most 
favourable possible to industry, in other words, to the industrial régime.” /bid., III, 95 ff. 

17 Saint-Simon even took over some of the formulas of the physiocrats, substituting 
however classe industrielle for class productive [classe des cultivateurs|. Thus he said, 
modifying a little Quesnay’s famous words: “Industry . . . is the only source of all 
riches.” “The industrial class is the only useful class.” “The industrial class should 
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culture into a capitalistic industry. Like Quesnay, Saint-Simon says: 
“Agricultural production would be doubled in a few years if the agri- 
culturalists could procure themselves the capitals which they need,” and 
as one of the most urgent measures he describes the authorization of the 
peasants “to demand of the proprietors that they should borrow the 
sums which would be useful for making the ameliorations of which the 
estate is capable, mortgaging the estate in question to this effect, and 
entrusting the peasants with the administration of the capitals result- 
ing from these loans.’”* It was an economic aim which Saint-Simon 
followed, and not a social one: the establishment of capitalism, not its 
conquest. 

Viewed politically Saint-Simon’s idea appears thoroughly sober and 
practical. The problem was how to transform the bourgeoisie from a 
minority into a majority. “There is not more than an eighth of the 
population” he stated,” “which is engaged in works of the commer- 
cial and manufacturing industries.” But a union of the rural industriels 
with those of the towns would reverse the relation: “The interests of 
the cultivators are the same as yours; they are industriels ; league your- 
self with them and avail yourselves of that mighty help. Once this is 
done, your cause will succeed without fail.”” Realization of the 
political idea of the towns by the political power of the country—this 
plan of action advocated by Saint-Simon was a century later proved ef- 
ficient by Lenin. 

Saint-Simon never abandoned his fundamentally bourgeois attitude. 
The Catéchisme politique des industriels, published shortly before his 
death,” put forward the same doctrine as his earlier works. However, 
even here we find much by which posterity was led astray. Thus we read 
on the social division of society :* “Before the revolution, the nation 
was split into three classes, to wit: the noblemen, the bourgeois and the 
industriels. The noblemen governed, and the bourgeois and industriels 
paid them. Today the nation is only divided into two classes: the 
bourgeois, who made the revolution and directed it in their interest, 
destroyed the exclusive privilege of the noblemen to exploit the public 
fortune; they have forced themselves into the governing class so that 


occupy the first rank . . . because it can dispense with all the others, and none of the 
others can dispense with them.” Oeuvres, II, 13; III, 74; Rodrigues, II, 2. 

18 Oeuvres, III, 110, 104. 

19 Tbid., III, 120 ff. 

20 Tbid., III, 169 ff. 

21 1823-1824. 

22 Rodrigues, II, 7 ff. 
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today the industriels must pay the nobles as well as the bourgeois.” 
Nothing would be more erroneous than to interpret this passage in the 
vein of the later Marxian scheme or to infer that Saint-Simon had been 
of the opinion that the revolution had led France from feudalism to 
capitalism, replaced the opposition between the privileged class and the 
third estate (nobility and bourgeoisie) by the contrast between capitalists 
and wage earners. We must not allow words to deceive us :* bourgeois 
does not refer here, as in Marx, to the owner of the means of production. 
“Tt was not the industriels who made the revolution,” Saint-Simon says 
in explanation.” “It was the bourgeois, that is to say the military who 
were not noble, the lawyers who were commoners, the rentiers who 
were not privileged,” that is, “landowners who were neither nobles nor 
cultivators” hence “petty noblemen.” We see that the word describes 
intermediate strata of society whose interest clearly lay in the preserva- 
tion of existing conditions, the strata which in any society constitute 


the backbone of conservatism. Saint-Simon at times classes with them 


even the “civil servants.’ 


To this narrow definition of the word bourgeois corresponds a wide 
interpretation of the term imdustriel. It is the third estate that is de- 
scribed by this name—the third estate that comprised capitalists and 
workmen alike: ‘““An industriel is a man who is engaged in producing 


23 A correct philological understanding of Saint-Simon is an indispensable condition 
of a correct interpretation of his ideas. In his writings many words have a meaning 
essentially different from the one predominant today. Thus propriété without further 
distinction signifies “landed property” and not property; artiste comprises not only the 
author and painter but also technicians (see Oeuvres, IV, 217; IV, 51) ; savant includes 
the producers as savants d’application, and industriel denotes also scientists asvbgkqj 
triels de théorie (Oeuvres, III, 60; V, 158). Most misleading are the terms organiser, 
organisateur, organisation. Today, in the age of discussions on planned economy, they 
evoke the idea of replacing exchange economy by a centrally directed system. In the 
mouth of Saint-Simon they describe something totally different. Organiser means simply 
“to occupy oneself with the formation of the social system” (Ocuvres, IV, 228). 
Organisateur can therefore be translated by “reformer,” keeping in mind, however, 
that Saint-Simon had in view a social reform in the sense of a stabilization of con- 
ditions. The use of the expression tétes fortement organisées for “progressively minded 
men” (Oeuvres, IV, 223) is characteristic. Saint-Simon always thought that organiza- 
tion of society called for the establishment of a system of free exchange: “The two 
most liberal measures which have been adopted since the beginning of the revolution 
were proposed the one by M. Decaze, the other by M. de Serre (i.e., democratic reform 
of elections and separation of morals and religion in the practice of the law of the 
press) .... If these two men had made another small effort in the same direction, 
the social machine would have found itself organised ....” (Oeuvres, IV, 235). See 
also the explanation in Oeuvres, X, 32. 

*4 Rodrigues, II, 10, 42. 

25 Ibid., 12. 
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and bringing to the different members of society one or several material 
means for the satisfaction of their physical needs or appetites; hence a 
cultivator who sows corn or rears poultry and cattle is an industriel; 
a wheel wright, a blacksmith, a locksmith, a cabinet-maker are imdus- 
triels; a producer of shoes, hats, linen, cloth, shawls, is equally an 
industriel; a merchant, a carrier, a seaman employed on merchant ship- 
ping are industriels.” Employers and employed are not at all distin- 
guished here, and only once in the whole book is this distinction alluded 
to. Since the overthrow of the great vassals by the throne and since 
the political elimination of nobility, “the numerous class of workers 
had no other masters in their work than men risen from their own ranks 
who through ability or good fortune had become entrepreneurs of some 
industrial undertaking.” For it is the great difference between feudal 
and industrial property that feudal property rests on conquest and 
privilege, industrial property on acquisition and achievement: “Wealth 
is in general a proof of ability with the industriels, even in the cases 
where they have inherited the fortune which they might possess, while 
in the other classes it is always probable that the richest are inferior in 
ability to those who have received an education equal to theirs and enjoy 
only a middling fortune.” The industrial capitalist is but the first 
among his equals. Everybody has to acknowledge that he is’ justly en- 
titled to this position for “talent is the greatest force and the force most 
inspiring [which] would soon acquire property if it was not combined 
with it.” 

Whereas first and third estate are opposed to one another as once the 
victorious Franks were to the conquered Gauls, and whereas the “spirit 
of domination” rules in feudal societies, the industriels, under a leader- 
ship proper to them” are united in harmony. “We live at an epoch” 
Saint-Simon wrote in his last work,” “where . .. the classes are 
separated only by shades.” Although there may be rich and poor, no 
clash of interests exists between them: the realization of the program of 
the capitalistic order, the execution of “the works . . . to make the 
territorial possession of the human race as productive as possible and 
most agreeable for habitation in all respects . . . will contribute more 
effectually to the amelioration of the fate of the poor than could the 





26 Tbid., I, 24. 

27 Oeuvres, V, 49. 

28 [bid., I, 201; see also VI, 17. 
°9 See ibid., X, 81n. 

30 Rodrigues, I, 168. 
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most abundant alms; and by this means the rich, far from getting poor 
by pecuniary sacrifices, will enrich themselves at the same time as the 
poor.” Indeed, one can even go further and regard the harmony between 
riches and poverty as a necessity: “It would evidently be impossible to 
improve the moral and physical existence of the poorer classes by other 
means than those which tend to cause an increase in enjoyment to the 
richer classes.”** Saint-Simon failed to understand the signs of the 
times on the other side of the Channel: “If the workmen in England 
destroy the looms it is because the manufacturers count on the armed 
forces for checking them, and do not take enough care to use the 
knowledge of their true interests as bridles of their violent passions; it is 
in consequence of the ignorance in which they leave them with respect to 
their political and private interest that the radicals have found the 
means of making them revolt and that it has been necessary to kill them 
in Manchester.” According to his view it was not a contrast between 
capitalists and proletarians that caused the English labor riots but the 
contrast between the nobility and the third estate. Social peace will not 
come about in England, said Saint-Simon, until “the -leading imdus- 
triels .. . have ceased to form a league with the lords,”” until capital- 
ism has replaced feudalism. 


IV 


These opinions clearly reflected the state of the French social con- 
stitution before 1825: the historical contrast between capital and labor 
had not yet unfolded, because industrial production had not yet developed 
sufficiently. The third estate still appeared as a compact group because 
the common opposition to the privileged ranks kept them together. 
Lorenz von Stein, who knew the conditions of the time by personal ex- 
perience, showed in his classic Geschichte der sozialen Bewegung in 
Frankreich® how “‘little by little the division of possessing and non- 
possessing occupies the position from which it will dominate the whole 
history of French society.” But he expressly emphasizes that in the 
years in which Saint-Simon started to shape his system, “‘it still remained 
undecided . .. . * It is the infancy of the two classes which constitute 
and form the present France.”’ This state of things, however, quickly 





31 Tbid., 144, 174. 

82 Rodrigues, II, 221 ff. 

33 Ed. 1850, II, 146. 

34 Much has been made of the fact that Saint-Simon advocated a system of unem- 
ployment relief. “The first article of the budget of expenses will have for its object to 
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changed, and so the Saint-Simonism of Saint-Simon gave place to the 
Saint-Simonism of Enfantin. But it is significant that even the doc- 
trine of the disciples was still half bourgeois-capitalistic in its character. 
“The Saint-Simonians,” Enfantin and Bazard wrote to the president 
of the Chamber of Deputies on October 1, 1830,* “‘reject the system of 
the community of goods; for this community would be a manifest viola- 
tion of the first of all the moral laws which they have received the mis- 
sion to spread and which demands that in the future everybody should be 
placed according to his ability and rewarded according to his achieve- 
ment. But on the strength of this law they demand the abolition of all 
privileges of birth without exception, and consequently the destruction 
of inheritance, the greatest of all those privileges.’ This postulate is 
only a development of ideas put forward by Saint-Simon. “The Old 
Civil Code” he had said,” “has had for its object to fix as much as pos- 
sible the property in the hands of those families who possess it and the 
new [code] should propose to itself the absolutely opposite end of 
facilitating, for all those whose labours are useful to society, the means 
of becoming proprietors.” Democratization of property, not socializa- 
tion, is the watchword. Even Enfantin still envisaged as ideal a free 
play of equal forces: What he postulates is equality in the chances of 
life and liberty in the pursuits of life. If the right of inheritance is to be 
abolished, or at least to be restricted by the exclusion of collateral rel- 
atives, it is only because it spoils the rules of the capitalistic struggle of 
all against all, which in fairness prescribes that every man should possess 
that wealth and that wealth only which his labor had created. 

Hence it is the struggle for the realization of capitalism, an ideal 
capitalism, which the nineteenth century has to fight out. Saint-Simon 


secure the existence of the proletarians by procuring work for the able-bodied and help 
to the sick.” (Oeuvres, V, 107.) But even here a typical bourgeois idea is visible in the 
background. The “projects having for their aim to procure work to the non- 
proprietors” should, according to his wishes, result “in increasing in them the senti- 
ment of respect due to property, and on the other hand, in multiplying the enjoyments 
of the rich.” (Jbid., 162.) And even here a typical bourgeois remedy is prescribed: 
“Which is the means of procuring to the people the greatest possible quantity of work? 
I answer this question as follows: The best means is to entrust to the chiefs of indus- 
trial enterprises the task of making the budget, and, consequently, to direct public 
administration; for, by the nature of things, the chiefs of industrial enterprises will 
always tend directly and for their own interests towards giving the greatest possible 
extension to their enterprises, and from their efforts in this respect will result the 
greatest possible increase of the mass of work which is to be executed by the men of the 
people.” (Oeuvres, VI, 82 ff.) 

35 Annex to the Doctrine de Saint-Simon (2d ed.; Paris, 1830). 

36 Oeuvres, V, 178. 
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describes the great problem of his time as follows: “Society presents 
today this extraordinary phenomenon: a nation which is essentially 
industrial with a government which is essentially feudal.’”’ This condition 
cannot last: ‘““The present period is a period of transition... . The hu- 
man race has entered upon its crisis of puberty.’ As the industrial class 
comprises twenty-four twenty-fifths of the nation, the realization of its 
program must not and cannot be resisted. 

But how is this program to be realized? How is the transition to be 
facilitated ? Saint-Simon replied: It is for science to answer these ques- 
tions. In this respect he occupied a position characteristic of the thinkers 
of the eighteenth century who believed that the application of the spirit 
of Newton to social theory and practice would lead mankind toward 
the highest happiness. But—and it is here one sees that he belonged at 
the same time to the nineteenth century—Saint-Simon taught that not a 
static science of reason but a dynamic science of experience should serve 
the nations as a guide. Empirism and historism are his postulates, and 
in them his importance for the evolution of social thought has its founda- 
tion. 


V 


Not wholly without justification, Saint-Simon considered himself 
the founder of this new science: “To this day politics has only been a 
conjectural science, or rather one has acted and spoken in politics only 
by rote.” Now, for the first time, history is to be searched for its inner 
laws: “When this investigation is finished we shall be able to support 
our deductions by observed facts, by a series of fourteen hundred years 
of observations.” Then we shall be able consciously to mold the future, 
since it will be possible to conclude “from that great series of facts 
what is to become of the industrial class.’’* 

History teaches, said Saint-Simon, that the power of the industriels 
always followed an upward trend, that of the non-industriels always a 
downward trend. After the ancestors of the noblemen, the Franks, had 
conquered the ancestors of the bourgeois, the Gauls, these were not free 
in any respect: ““The Gauls . . . were bound to the soil and . . . formed 
for this reason the first class of cattle.” In the age of the crusades the 
nobles were forced to sell charters of franchise to their subjects in 
order to procure money. Since the reign of Louis XI, the movement of 
liberation of the bourgeois assumed a still quicker pace because the 


87 Rodrigues, II, 37, 46, 107. 
88 Tbid., 16 ff. 
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kings found it in their interest to combine with the third estate against 
the barons. After a struggle of more than two hundred years, this 
league overcame the nobility. The monarch “‘reduced the great vassals to 
passing him his shirt and serving him at table.” But the bourgeoisie was 
not yet ripe to become the first class in society because they were not yet 
united: “Before the eighteenth century the cultivators, the manufac- 
turers and the merchants formed only separate corporations. It is since 
the end of the reign of Louis XIV that the industriels of these three 
great branches of industry have combined financially and politically by 
means of a new type of industry, the special interests of which are in 
perfect agreement with the interests common to all industriels—the 
banks.” Now the third estate has all power: economically, because they 
produce all material goods; politically, because ninety-six out of a hun- 
dred inhabitants of the country belong to them. It is therefore unavoid- 
able that they should reach their historical aim; hence “The crisis in 
which England, and France following her, find themselves involved will 
end imevitably in the entire abandonment of the feudal system and by the 
exclusive establishment of the industrial system.””” 

It is clear that although Saint-Simon, unlike Fourier, did not believe 
he had found the ideal principle of the organization of society, he was 
convinced he had succeeded in discovering the real law of the progress of 
life. This law, he said, is stronger than men are: “The superior law of 
the progress of the human spirit comprises and dominates all. In its 
hands men are only instruments. Although this force derives from us, 
it is no more in our power to escape from its influence or to master its 
action than to change to our liking the primitive impulse which makes 
our planet turn around the sun.’”“° A forerunner of romanticism, Saint- 
Simon was free from the rationalistic confidence in the omnipotence of 
the enlightened despot: ““A sovereign who wishes to improve the social 
organization of his peoples more than the state of their education and 
civilization admits necessarily fails in his enterprise. We have had a con- 
temporary illustration of this important truth in the misfortunes which 
supervened in Austria to Joseph II.” All science can do is limited to 
the endeavor of transforming the dark urge of men into a conscious 
will: “We strive only to facilitate and throw light upon the necessary 
course of things. We wish that men should do in the future knowingly 
by more direct efforts and with more effect what they have so far done 

89 Thid., 17, ff., 103. 


40 Oeuvres, IV, 119. 
*1 Rodrigues, II, 63. 
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so to speak unknowingly in a slow, undecided and unfruitful way. 
For “one does not create a principle, one perceives and demonstrates 
it.”** To act in the sense of the trend of development is the only wise 
thing to do: ‘“What we wish” is nothing else but “what the progress of 
civilization ordains.’’ Moreover, only action consistent with the law of 
progress is possible: “It is so easy to swim in the direction of the cur- 
rent ; it is so absurd to wish to go back in civilization that, once the idea 
is well established that the industrial system should prevail, all capable 
men in all branches will cease to work for the prolongation of the 
political existence of the débris of feudalism.” Indeed, that is finally 
the only thing desirable: “Prior to the formation of the corporation of 
the industriels, there were only two classes in the nation, to wit: that 
which commanded and that which obeyed. The imdustriels appeared 
with a new character. Since the origin of their political existence they 
did not seek to command and they did not want to obey... . They did 
not acknowledge any masters other than combinations reconciling the 
interests of the contracting parties.’ The military state is replaced by 
the pacifist state, the state of domination by the state of administra- 
tion: ‘The industrial system is based on the principle of perfect 
equality.” 

This theory of development was of importance to Karl Marx: but 
only to Marx the philosopher, not to Marx the communist. The “ma- 
terialistic conception of history,” it is true, owes as much to Saint-Simon 
as it does to Hegel. It interprets the course of events up to 1825 in the 
vein of Saint-Simon as the class struggle between nobility and 
bourgeoisie. But at the place where Saint-Simon closes the play, Marx 
presents a further act: the class struggle between bourgeoisie and 
proletariat. Whereas Saint-Simon’s scheme shows industrialism as the 
highest stage—freedom and equality on the basis of private property, 
Marx describes socialism as the end of history—freedom and equality 
on the basis of common property. As much as they agreed about the 
interpretation of the past, so much they disagreed in their judgment 
of the future. Fifty years of momentous development lie between them, 
fifty years that form the chasm between the prophet of the bourgeoisie 
and the prophet of the proletariat. 
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Industrial Slavery in China During the Former Han 
Dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 25) 


I 


NDUSTRY and commerce developed rapidly in China during the 
last three centuries before Christ, as they did also in the Medi- 
terranean world. Contemporary Hellenistic and Roman businessmen 
made extensive use of slave labor, and slavery gradually developed an 
industrial character." Nothing comparable occurred in China. Private 
and government slavery had a marked growth under the Han empire, 
but the use of slaves for industrial purposes—even commercial farm- 
ing—did not become an important characteristic of the Chinese insti- 
tution. This fact raises questions concerning the “style” of ancient 
Chinese slavery, and concerning the economic organization of which it 
was a part.” 

Present conclusions unfortunately rest entirely on transmitted his- 
torical literature, which has the usual weakness, for economic history, 
of a fortuitous and incidental treatment. Archaeology has produced 
few Han documents to check and supplement the historical materials. 
But quantitatively there are more historical data on slavery during the 
four and a quarter centuries of the Han period, 206 B.C.-A.D. 220, than 
during the millennium before or the four centuries after. Particularly 
we know a fair amount about the Former Han period to A.D. 25. What 
is lacking is detail.° 

1 William Linn Westermann, “Industrial Slavery in Roman Italy,” The Journal of 
Economic History, II (1942), 149-163. 

2 This paper is based upon my recently published book, Slavery in China During the 
Former Han Dynasty, 206 B.C.-A.D. 25 (Chicago: Field Museum, 1943.) The second 
part of that book (pp. 258-472) consists of the primary texts in Chinese characters, 
translated and annotated. Hereafter the Shih chi by Ssu-ma Ch’ien is cited in abbrevia- 
tion as SC; the Ch’ien Han shu by Pan Ku, as CHS; and the Hou Han shu by Fan 
Yeh (and others) as HHS. The edition used was the imperial Ch’ien-lung edition 
(1739-1746) of the twenty-four dynastic histories (Shanghai reprint, 1908, Chi ch’eng 
t’u shu kung ssu). References in CHS have been checked with the monumental Han 
shu pu-chu by Wang Hsien-ch’ien (Ch’angsha, 1900). 

3Qne inadequacy of the source material may be emphasized by transposing into 
terms of American history the setting and dates of the Han documents that deal with 
a selected aspect of the Chinese slavery system. What reality would a description of 
American slave trading possess if it were synthesized from references dating: 1644 (a 
biography of a sometime slave), ca. 1646 (a description, in a geographical text, of an 
African slave port), 1669-1672 (the description of slave markets in a speech in parlia- 


ment), 1691-1702 (a remark by a slave owner quoted in a physician’s memoirs), 1726 
(a biography of a slave owner), 1756-1762 (the report of an investigating commission), 
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Slavery was an integral though relatively minor part of the Han social 
system. Its legal existence is attested by laws regarding enslavement as 
a punishment for certain crimes, by special taxes on slaveowners, by 
legislation that limited the master’s disciplinary powers, and by the 
inferior status of slaves before the law. Although slavery was a com- 
monly accepted phenomenon, there existed an abolitionist sentiment in 
the Confucian school of officials and “‘social scientists.”” Slaves were not 
bound in a caste system, as they tended to become in later Chinese periods. 
Fluidity of transfer from free to slave status, and from unfree to full 
plebeian rank in one step marks the system. It was even socially possible 
for one ex-slave to marry his former owner, Emperor Wu’s sister ; and, 
conversely, for one nobleman to be stripped of his title for forcibly 
reénslaving a woman who had bought her freedom from him.* The 
servile population, apparently small and well infused, seems to have 
comprised only one to five per cent of a population which reached about 
sixty millions.” There are no known slave revolts—in contrast to several 
bitter convict revolts—and no evidence of fear of servile uprisings even 
though private male slaves were commonly armed and were often used 
by their masters for local terrorism. Certainly no active line of cleavage 
between the slave and the free population as such has left traces in the 
historical literature. 

Han slavery reveals most of the traits that slavery has exhibited in — 
other advanced cultures: government and private ownership, native 
and foreign slaves, hereditary, criminal, and deb’ * slavery, self-sale 
and selling of women and children under economic , -essure, kidnaping, 
slave raiding, and enslaving of prisoners of war. The trade included 
government dealings in slaves as well as private selling, public slave 
markets, probably dealers in specially trained slaves, and organized im- 


1787 (a slave contract), 1839 (an economic report), 1842 (a petition from a bureau 
chief to the president about the sale of public bondsmen), 1855 (a president’s inaugural 
address condemning the slave trade), 1860 (a presidential executive order forbidding the 
sale of slaves), supplemented by many other items showing merely that slave selling 
was continuous in that period? 

4 See Slavery in China, 295-297, and note 12 for the biography of the sometime 
slave, Wei Ch’ing, who became commander-in-chief, and with the Emperor’s approval 
married the Elder-Princess Yang-hsin, after 127 B.C. [bid., 419, for the deposition of 
the Marquis of P’u in 18 B.C. 

5 All Chinese population figures are suspect. CHS, 28B, 9a reports the population in 
A.D. 2 as 59,594,978. Several modern Chinese students believe the actual population 
was larger. The earliest Latter Han figure, after two decades of civil war, is given 
as 21 million in A.D. 57; and the totals rise to 49 million in A.D. 140. Cf. HHS, 33, 
8a-b. There are no proper figures for the total number of slaves at any one time. Such 
evidences as there are have been presented in Slavery in China, 174-177. 
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porting and probably exporting. Employment of slaves varied. Owners 
used private bondsmen in farming, handicraft industries, probably min- 
ing, and in merchandising. But we know much less about such eco- 
nomically productive uses of servile labor than about slaves employed as 
grooms and domestic servants, mounted and armed bodyguards, tomb 
watchers, musicians, dancers and other entertainers, or used as personal 
attendants, confidential advisers, and business managers. Public slaves 
did the servant work in palaces and government bureaus, held petty 
bureaucratic positions as clerks, accountants, timekeepers and ushers, and 
engaged in some skilled handicrafts, in gamekeeping and ranching, as 
well as in the imperial grain transport and some other lines of heavy 
gang labor. 

If it is allowable to speak of the “style” of Han slavery it might be 
characterized as a “native-domestic”’ slavery. Especially clear is the evi- 
dence that native Chinese slaves were far more important than foreign 
ones in shaping the psychological and social aspects of the system. 
There are records of only a few individual foreign slaves, and merely 
general indications of aliens in the servile population. We know, 
for example, of a slave woman from Yiteh—a coastal state south 
of modern Shanghai, an area not then part of the Han empire— 
and also that there was a good market for Yueh slaves at’ the Han 
capital. We know, too, of a flourishing trade in children from southern 
Szechwan and Yunnan provinces, an area that was on the fringe of the 
empire. One family of Hsiung-nuslaves and one or perhaps two other 
individuals are known. General indications, however, do point to the 
enslavement of some of these Hunnic nomads. There is one outcry 
against the kidnaping of Tibetan allies. Within the framework of the 
imperial tribute system, which was actually a luxury trade, slaves entered 
China from Manchuria together with cattle and horses, bows, and the 
furs of tiger, leopard, and sable; and from the Western Regions to- 
gether with Ferghana horses, gold, silver, incense, and rugs.° 

Taken all together, however, the references to foreign slaves are not 
impressive in view of the recurrent decades of foreign wars and of 
China’s enormous territorial expansion during both the Former and the 

6 Aside from “foreign” slaves mentioned in the documents cited in Slavery in China, 
92-96, one Hsiung-nu slave is mentioned in HHS, 78, 4b. On the imperial tribute sys- 
tem as a form of trade see Frederick J. Teggart, Rome and China (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1930), 214-216; Owen Lattimore, Inner Asian Frontiers of China 
(New York: American Geographical Society, 1940), 175; and J. K. Fairbank, 


“Tributary Trade and China’s Relations with the West,” The Far Eastern Quarterly, I 
(1942), 138. 
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Latter Han periods. What became of thousands and probably hundreds 
of thousands of prisoners of war is a historical enigma. Some were 
enslaved, but there is no evidence of this on a large scale. Han his- 
tories simply neglect to tell what happened to prisoners taken in wars 
against the Hsiung-nu, against the oasis states of the northwest, the 
Koreans, and the kingdoms of south China. It is not even possible, in 
most instances, to distinguish numerically or proportionately between 
enemy slain and captured. This seems significant: It was apparently a 
matter of indifference to the state whether enemy soldiers were cap- 
tured or killed. This would hardly have been the case if prisoners of 
war had been economically important as a source of slaves. 

The subject of alien slaves bears upon the problem of the low de- 
velopment of slavery in Chinese industry, because it is in definite con- 
trast to the Roman situation where slavery became increasingly in- 
dustrial. During the third and second centuries B.C., the ranks of 
Italian free labor were greatly reduced by recruitment in the Roman 
legions, and large numbers of alien slaves were imported to replace 
them. Apparently this did not occur in China during the Han era. If we 
examine the campaigns of Emperor Wu against the Hsiung-nu in the 
decade from 129-119 B.C., as an example, we find reports of some 
160,000 to 175,000 Hsiung-nu soldiers killed or captured, as well as a 
reference to some 20,000 other captives who presumably were civilians.’ 
It is unlikely, for two reasons, that the government absorbed many of 
these Hsiung-nu as slaves. In 44 B.C. after many decades of peace, the 
total number of public slaves was about 100,000. Government expenses 
and the bureaucracy had both grown greatly in the intervening seventy- 
five years. A high official, Kung Yu, reported this figure to show how 
numerous the government bondsmen had become.* 

The number must have been much smaller in Emperor Wu’s day. 
Just after the campaigns in question, the government had difficulty in 
absorbing some ten thousand, or at most a few myriad, slaves seized 
from Chinese merchants during seven years beginning in 119 B.C.° 
Yet in the previous seven years Chinese armies killed and captured about 





7 The accounts of these campaigns in CHS, 6 (“The Annals of Emperor Wu”), 55 
(biographies of Generals Wei Ch’ing and Ho Ch’ii-ping), and 94A (“Memoir on the 
Hsiung-nw”), as well as the equivalent SC accounts, are abstracted in Slavery in China, 
103-108. 

8 For an appraisal of Kung Yii’s figure, cf. ibid., 397-401. 

® CHS, 24B, 6b and SC, 30, 6a-b, translated by Edouard Chavannes, Les Mémoires 
historiques de Se-Ma Ts’ien, III, 586-588; also Slavery in China, 328-329. This con- 
fiscation is discussed again below. 
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138,000 Hsiung-nu soldiers, besides capturing 15,000 civilian men and 
women. If the government had difficulty in absorbing a score thousand 
or so private slaves that had been owned by Chinese it probably could 
not have used many of the foreign prisoners taken in the previous seven 
years. It is also unlikely that many were sold. There was no shortage 
of unskilled free labor. In fact, during the very year 119 B.C. the gov- 
ernment was unable to feed from the public granaries all the starving 
Chinese civilians. It therefore colonized a reported 700,000 famine- 
stricken peasants in the newly conquered northwestern provinces.” Per- 
haps the Hsiung-nu children and the more attractive young women were 
sold in the luxury markets. But it is impossible to visualize from the his- 
torical sources any large-scale enslavement of foreigners taken in China’s 
wars of conquest. For these reasons, Han slavery has been characterized 
as a native style of slavery, which means that, in general, slave labor had 
to compete with free labor of its own kind. 

Historical references also support the belief that its style was es- 
sentially that of a domestic slavery. In so far as bondsmen happen to be 
mentioned in connection with their historically important masters, it is 
natural that most of them would be domestics. But whereas domestic 
servitude can be pictured in detail, there are only scattered indications 
of slaves used in agriculture and industry. For the Former Han period, 
I know of only two references that tell specifically of slaves used in farm- 
ing, and in both cases only one slave is mentioned.” General indications 
leave little doubt that unfree labor was used in agriculture, but the his- 
torical accounts make it difficult to visualize plantations or large farms 
run on a commercial basis by means of slave labor. If such a system 
existed it had a minor part in the nation’s agriculture as we can see it 
historically. Already in Han times the basic agricultural system was 
small farming, by owner-farmer or tenant. The profits of landlordism 
came from tenancy primarily.” 

Slaves naturally produced goods for their master’s use. The follow- 
ing single example suffices: a semi-humorous bit of Han literature con- 
tains a purchase contract dated 59 B.C. On the insistence of a refractory 





10 CHS, 6, 6b and 24B, 4a-b. 

11 Chi Pu while in disguise as a slave in 202 B.C. worked in the fields of his protec- 
tor. In 59 B.C. Wang Pao, in his contract for the purchase of a slave, listed the farm 
duties the slave would perform. Slavery in China, 267 and 383-388. 

12 The question of slave labor in agriculture is, for China, the central issue regarding 
the importance of the institution. A chapter is devoted to it in ibid., 195-216, where also 
the findings of modern Chinese economic historians are summarized. 
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slave the contract specifies all the kinds of work he must do. The docu- 
ment therefore apparently lists every occupation of which the master 
could conceive. Aside from a long list of products that the slave was 
supposed to supply by his-labor in the garden, field, and orchard, in the 
barnyard and fishpond, and from shooting and fishing, the luckless 
bondsman was supposed to weave sandals, hew out cart shafts, make 
sacrificial stands, benches, wooden shoes, foodpans, and writing tab- 
lets, and to burn charcoal, make rope, and weave mats. Most of the 
products of his toil were for household consumption, but he was also 
directed to make knives and bows for sale.” 


II 


The earliest evidences of slave labor being used to produce com- 
modities for profit may all refer to the end of the Chou period, the 
fourth and third centuries B.C., rather than to the Han. They occur in 
a chapter devoted to rich business people, which appears in the Shih chi, 
or Historical Memoirs by Ssu-ma Ch’ien, and also with modifications in 
the Ch’ten Han shu, or History of the Former Han Dynasty by Pan Ku. 
Both chapters have sections describing general economic conditions in 
late Chou and Former Han times with special reference to manufactur- 
ing and trade. Together they also contain biographies or brief notices 
of forty-one individuals who became wealthy from industry and com- 
merce. Slaves are not mentioned as producers of wealth in the gen- 
eral discussions, although they are listed twice as articles of commerce. 
They are mentioned in connection with only three of the forty-one 
manufacturers and merchants.“ One such owner was a dealer in grain, 
silk, and lacquer, who lived during the fourth century B.C. It is said of 
him that he ‘“‘shared misery and happiness with the ‘youth’-servants he 
employed.” The second is Tiao Chien, whose entire biography I trans- 
late: 


In Shantung it was customary to look down upon male slave captives, 
but Tiao Chien alone appreciated and valued them. Rascally and crafty 
male slaves are what men suffer from. But Tiao Chien alone gathered and 
employed them to go after the profits of fishing, salt [refining], and itinerant 


18 Tbid., 383-392. Seven extant texts of the little known T’ung yiieh (“Contract for a 
Slave”) by Wang Pao were used in preparing the translation. 

14SC, 129 and CHS, 91. Dr. Nancy Lee Swann has analyzed these chapters in 
“A Woman Among the Rich Merchants,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
LIV (1934), 186-193. 

15 Page 2b in both sources. I have translated the word t’ung as “youth,” because it 
does not necessarily indicate slave status; it often refers merely to boys or girls. 
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and resident merchandising. Some [among them even] associated with gen- 
erals and were intimate with administrators and chancellors, yet he en- 
trusted them the more. Eventually by their help he became [rich to the 
extent] of several ten millions [of cash]. Therefore [his slaves] said, 
“Rather no noble rank [than to be] free from Tiao.” This showed he could 
make fierce male slaves feel self-satisfied while exhausting their strength.’ 


It is not clear whether Tiao Chien was considered unique among the 
people of Shantung in using slave labor for fishing, salt refining, and 
merchandising, or whether he alone was able to use rascally, crafty, 
and fierce slaves, who had perhaps once been prisoners of war. In any 
case, he used slave labor with great profit, which must have inspired 
imitators. 

The third document may be dated after 228 B.C. and it probably 
refers to conditions early in the Han dynasty. It relates how a man 
named Cho, rich from iron smelting, was captured in a war between two 
of the contending feudal states, and banished to modern Szechwan. 
There he again took up smelting and trade, with the result that “He 
became rich to the extent of [possessing] eight hundred ‘youths’ and 
the pleasures of fields, ponds, and hunting [preserves] comparable to 
those of a prince.” 

The historian does not say the “youths,” or slaves, were used in min- 
ing and trade; indeed the construction makes it clear that he thought of 
them as part of the riches amassed by the Cho family as a result of its 
business activities. One cannot, however, conceive of hundreds of slaves 
being owned by a manufacturer and not being put to work. 

There is only one other early fragment. There is the incidental ref- 
erence to a boy slave who was used by his master in about 180 B.C. 
to burn charcoal in the mountains. He worked in a company of a hun- 
dred people, presumably also charcoal burners, but they are not speci- 
fied as having been slaves.” 

The two industries that afforded greatest scope for capitalistic enter- 
prise in late Chou and early Han times were the salt and iron industries, 
which became government monopolies in 119 B.C. The two commodities 

16 SC, 129, 7b and CHS, 91, 4b respectively ; Slavery in China, 281. 

17 SC, 129, 7a and CHS, 91, 4a respectively; Slavery in China, 259. Incidentally, we 
know of another Mr. Cho, Cho Wang-sun, who lived some eighty years later in the 
same town, where he also was the richest man. He was probably the descendant of the 
above metallurgist, and he, too, had 800 “youths.” Unfortunately there are no details 
about his business activities. Cf. SC, 117, 1b and CHS, 57A, la; Slavery in China, 300. 


18 SC, 49, 3a and CHS, 97A, 3b. The child was Tou Kuang-kuo, a younger brother of 
Emperor Wen’s Empress née Tou. Slavery in China, 275-277. 
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were essential everywhere, but were produced only in a few regions. 
Great fortunes were derived from the production and sale of both. One 
enterprising salt refiner, Tiao Chien, used slave labor, and the copper 
and iron magnate, Cho, probably did also. Our best source of informa- 
tion is the Yen t’ieh lun, or Discourses on Salt and Iron, compiled shortly 
after 74 B. C. In one of its rare passages describing production methods 
when both industries were still under private control, the book describes 
what appears to be free rather than slave labor : 


Formerly the overbearing and powerful great families, obtaining control 
of the profits of mountains and seas, mined iron at Shih-ku and smelted it, 
and evaporated salt. A single family would assemble a multitude, sometimes 
to the extent of a thousand or more men, most of them dispersed and 
migrant plebeians who had gone far from their native hamlets abandoning 
the tombs [of their ancestors]. Attaching themselves to the great families, 
they assembled in the midst of deep mountains and barren marshes .... *° 


Later, when the salt and iron industries became government monopo- 
lies, the types of labor mentioned in the Discourses on Salt and Iron and 
in the Han history are corvée, conscript, and convict. Government slaves 
appear not to be recorded. 


III 


The reign of Emperor Wu, from 141-87 B.C., was a turning point in 
Han economic history. During the sixty years previous the empire re- 
covered from the devastating civil war of its founding. Under a policy 
of peace, low taxation, and laissez faire the country prospered, and the 
imperial treasuries and granaries overflowed with unspent revenue. 
Then Emperor Wu launched a period of great expansion by conquest. 
Three decades of almost continuous war exhausted the reserves, and 
nearly bankrupted the country. To increase state revenue several major 
schemes were undertaken. There was extra taxation, including special 
exactions on manufacturers and merchants. The system by which tax 
grain was transported to the capital was reorganized. The improvements 
included extensive canal digging, which also increased productivity 


19 Yen tieh lun, ch. 1, sec. 6; also trans. by Esson M. Gale, Discourses on Salt and 
Iron (Leyden, 1931), 35. The Yen tieh lun was written by Huan K’uan during the 
reign of Emperor Hsiian (74-49 B.C.) to record the arguments advanced during a 
debate on government economic policies held in the presence of Emperor Chao in 81 
B.C. Cf. C. M. Chang, “The Genesis and Meaning of Huan Kuan’s ‘Discourses on 
Salt and Iron,’ ” Chinese Social and Political Science Review, XVIII (1934), 1-52. 
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through irrigation. The government also made a state monopoly of the 
salt and iron industries.” 

Confiscation of the accumulated fortunes of merchants and manufac- 
turers was introduced in 119 B.C. The device of demanding appraisal 
of one’s entire property including merchandise or materials in stock, 
then of confiscating the entire property of any one who made an in- 
complete appraisal, coupled with a high reward to informers, kept ju- 
dicial commissions busy judging cases throughout the empire. 


[The government] acquired people’s property reckoned by the hundred 
million [cash] ; male and female slaves numbered by the thousand [even to] 
a myriad ; fields, in large prefectures by the several hundred ch’ing, in small 
prefectures by the hundred and more ch’ing; and houses in proportion. 
Thereupon itinerant traders and resident merchants, and families of middling 
[wealth] and up were generally ruined. The people wastefuly indulged in 
eating, and liked fine clothes, and would not undertake the work of storing 
up property ; while the imperial government, because of [income from the 
monopoly on] salt and iron, and [confiscations of] accumulated fortunes, had 
a small abundance... . 

Then the accumulated fortunes were distributed among various bureaus, 
while the [Chief Commandant of] Public Lands, [the Treasurer of] the 
Privy Purse, the Chief of Stud, and the Grand [Minister of] Agriculture 
each established agricultural bureaus [whose officials] constantly went to 
commanderies and prefectures, continually confiscating fields and putting 
them into cultivation. The confiscated male and female slaves were dis- 
tributed among various parks [and employed] to rear dogs, horses, birds, 
and beasts, and were given to the various bureaus. The bureaus enlarged 
or miscellaneously established were numerous. The convicts and male and 
female slaves were a multitude, and were sent down the river to transport 
four million piculs [of grain, which] with [what] the bureaus themselves 
laid up, was enough.” 


This confiscation of the fortunes of businessmen may have been 
an emergency measure, but it was not an isolated phenomenon; rather 
it climaxed a consistent Han policy of repressing manufacturers and 
merchants. 

The chief evidence of the growth of commerce is contained in 
memorials of statesmen deploring the fact, and in laws penalizing and 


20 On the reign of Emperor Wu, see Chavannes, Les Mémoires historiques de Se-Ma 
Tsien, I, introduction, pp. Ixii-cviii, and III, 544-600, which translates the chapter on 
economics, SC, 30; also Ch’ao-ting Chi, Key Economic Areas in Chinese History (Lon- 
don, 1936), 80-86, Slavery in China, 22-25; and especially the second volume of Homer 
H. Dubs, History of the Former Han Dynasty (in press). 

21 CHS, 24B, 6b; Slavery in China, 328-329. 
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disfranchising merchants. The prevalent economic philosophy held 
merchants to be the enemies of farmers, and trade the natural rival of 
agriculture. Popular metaphor described farming as the root or trunk, 
and manufacturing and trade as the end branches of the national 
economy. Emphasis on agriculture maintained what was fundamental, 
while trade drew people away from the basic occupation. Merchants 
imposed on farmers, fleecing them of their produce at low prices and 
selling them finished goods at exorbitant rates; they lived luxuriously 
in towns and cities, while farmers suffered privation and want on their 
land. This philosophy squared with the fact that a money economy, 
though not far advanced in Han times, was apparently upsetting the 
rural economy based on grain, and with the fact that many merchants 
also dealt in grain. They handled the farmer’s surpluses in good years 
and advanced seed grain and food in bad. Organized, sophisticated, in 
touch with crop conditions and prices elsewhere, local dealers had a 
tremendous advantage over the peasants, and there is little reason to 
doubt their depressing effect on rural economy, which many Han 
memorialists described. The government legislated against merchants 
and encouraged the agricultural class by pious edicts and frequent re- 
mission of taxes, because the financial structure of the state was built pri- 
marily upon taxes levied on farm produce. Furthermore, the policy- 
making bureaucracy came from the landed gentry, and the nobility 
acquired its principal revenue from taxes paid by the peasants. Thus, 
any group adversely affecting the taxpaying potential of the farmer 
imperiled both the state and the ruling class. Merchants were therefore 
heavily taxed, denied in theory the right to hold office, and above all 
forbidden to invest in farm land. Indirectly, the government attacked 
commercial profits by monopolizing salt and iron, experimenting with 
price-stabilizing granaries, and lending seed and food. The prohibition 
against merchants owning farm land, although never entirely effective, 
was crucial because there were no other important forms of capital in- 
vestment. 

After Emperor Wu’s day there is only one reference to the use of 
slaves in private manufactoring. The owner in this case was a noble- 
man and a favorite of Emperor Hstian. Thus he was free from the re- 
strictions placed on plebeian businessmen. He was Chang An-shih, 
whose biography in the History of the Former Han Dynasty states: 


Chang An-shih was honored among the nobility, and had the [tax] in- 
come from the 10,000 households, yet he dressed himself in coarse cloth, and 
his wife, herself, spun and wove. His seven hundred household “youths” 
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were all skilled in manufacturing. He produced goods within [his house- 
hold] and saved up even the minutest things; wherefore he was able to 
produce commodities. He was richer than Commander-in-Chief Ho 
Kuang.” 


While this passage, dating about 70 B.C., tells nothing about methods 
and products, and although the number of workers is improbably large, it 
clearly describes a household handicraft industry that was conducted on 
a very large scale. The historian’s use of the term ¢’ung (“‘youth’’) 
rather than the more specific nu or nu-pet (“male slave” or ‘‘slaves’’) 
makes it possible to speculate that Chang An-shih actually employed 
child labor, hired or indentured,” although it is equally possible that he 
owned all his workers. 


IV 


The clearest evidence of government slaves used in manufactoring 
dates from about 90 B.C. In the last years of his reign Emperor Wu 
turned from war to peace. In a program designed to increase farm 
production his commissioners established an agricultural demonstration 
school, at the capital, to which were sent local officials, village elders, 
and outstanding farmers. They were instructed in better farming 
methods and were given improved tools which they were taught to use. 
The plan succeeded in spreading a knowledge of new methods and 
tools in the central provinces and among agricultural garrisons on the 
northern frontier. To provide the new tools, “The Grand Minister of 
Agriculture set skilled and clever male slaves, with assistants, to manu- 
facture agricultural implements.”™ 

This use of “skilled and clever” slaves suggests that the government 
had a corps of unfree craftsmen working in imperial ateliers, foundries, 
and arsenals. The government had a boundless supply of cheap corvée 
and convict labor. Therefore, public slaves, especially hereditary ones, 
were most probably trained for services and skilled labor. Education of 
government slaves as clerks, accountants, entertainers, personal attend- 
ants, and teachers is well documented.” It can only be inferred that they 
were likewise trained for handicraft industries. Extant inscriptions on 





22 CHS, 59, 5a; Slavery in China, 365. 

23 For references to indentured labor see Slavery in China, 214, note 1. There is one 
early reference to the practice of “pawning children,” which is explained by the com- 
mentators as sale for a specified period, or use of children as collateral in borrowing 
money. If the loan could not be repaid on its maturity, or if accumulated interest 
equaled the principal, the children became slaves of the creditor. [bid., 308-309. 

24 CHS, 24A, 7a; Slavery in China, 343-344. 

25 See footnote on p. 67. 
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Han bronzes and lacquers often list the names of the artisans who 
made the objects, and the bureau officials in charge. Unfortunately none 
is known that tells the status of the workmen, whether slave or free.” 

The government salt and iron monopolies, as stated, used corvee, 
conscript, and convict labor. This was forced labor, but it was not slave. 
Corvée workers and conscripts served periodically or for a fixed num- 
ber of years. Some convicts were doubtless sentenced for life, but penal 
terms also ranged from one to five years. General amnesties were com- 
mon, as were special pardons for convicts of various classifications. On 
the whole, convicts were probably not very useful for skilled work. 
Several revolts by them in the government iron bureaus suggest that 
their conditions of work were hard. Wang Mang in A.D. 21 ordered 
that counterfeiters condemned to slavery should work in the Bureau of 
Mint.” 

The growth of industrial slavery may have been retarded by official 
attempts to limit the number of slaves individually owned, and even 
by an abolitionist sentiment among certain Confucian statesmen. In 
bare outline the recorded steps in this movement are these. The great 
Confucian statesman, Tung Chung-shu, suggested to Emperor Wu, on 
humanitarian grounds, that slavery be abolished. He also urged that 
officials and nobles be forbidden to compete with the common people in 
business, and cited the accumulation of many slaves as one manifesta- 
tion of their competition. In 81 B.C., in the debate before Emperor 
Chao, the Confucian literati criticized government slaves, characteriz- 
ing them as lazy and grafting, and a burden upon the people. In 44 
B.C. Kung Yu, the second highest civil official, urged Emperor Yiian 
to free all government slaves as a measure of economy. Emperor Ch’eng, 
in 13 B.C., ordered the officials concerned gradually to prohibit various 
kinds of extravagance practised by the aristocracy and officialdom. 


2° The Han chiu 1 by Wei Hung of the first century A.D. mentions such training. 
The born slave girl, Ts’ao Kung, a student clerk competent in poetry, taught the 
Empress, Chao Fei-yen, who had herself once been a slave trained as a singer and 
dancer. Slave attendants, given by Emperor Hsiian to a Chinese princess who was being 
sent to Central Asia to marry the ruler of the Wu-sun people, were first sent to school 
to learn the Wu-sun language. Cf. Slavery in China, 404, 424, 418, and 377, respectively. 

26 Cf. Jung Keng, Ch’in Han chin-wen lu (Peking, 1932), a collection of inscriptions 
on Ch’in and Han bronzes. I have counted 77 which give the names of artisans. For 
several similar inscriptions on Han lacquers, cf. Harada, Yoshito, Lo-lang: a Report 
on the Excavation of Wang Hsii’s Tomb (Tokyo, 1930), 36-40; and Bulletin of the 
Museum of Fine Arts (Boston), 33 (1935), 64-66. 

27 See Yen tieh lun, ch. 1, sec. 6; Gale, 34. Kung Yi, in his memorial of 44 B.C., 
speaks of over 100,000 workers, including conscripts and convicts, extracting iron 
and copper from the mountains: CHS, 72, 6b. Revolts of convicts in various “iron 
bureaus” are reported in 22, 18, and 14 B.C.: CHS, 10, 4a, 5a, and 6a, respectively. 
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He specifically condemned the accumulation of numerous slaves. His 
successor, on the advice of his Confucianist ministers, ordered limits of 
200 private slaves for kings, 100 for princesses and full marquises, and 
30 for lesser marquises, officials, and plebeians. This order (which also 
carried a set of restrictions on land owning) proved to be too drastic 
and was rescinded. In A.D. 3, the regent Wang Mang, whose word was 
certainly law, presented a memorial on sumptuary matters. He urged 
the regulation, for various ranks and classes in society, of the uses of 
carriages and clothing, of expenditures for celebrating births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, and of the possession of slaves, fields, houses, and 
furniture. In A.D. 9, after proclaiming himself emperor, Wang Mang 
forbade the sale of slaves and farmland. Tremendous opposition forced 
him to revoke the order within three years. In A.D. 17 he imposed a 
tax on all privately owned slaves at the rate of 3,600 cash per head. 
This was 30 times the normal poll tax for adult plebeians. However, 
Wang Mang was killed six years later and all his new laws were 
rescinded.” 

Most of the actual legislation was sumptuary in intent. But taken in 
conjunction with the strong anti-commercial policy of the Former Han 
rulers and statesmen, this sentiment against large slave-holding may 
have discouraged investment in slaves for industrial purposes. Though 
slavery existed throughout the Latter Han dynasty, no direct evidence 
of the use of slaves in manufactoring has come to notice, and there 
is only a small body of further evidence regarding their use in farm- 
ing. 

V 

The findings in this study are in general negative. This may be due to 
inadequacy of evidence. There may have been many small workshops, 
each employing a few skilled slaves. Some masters probably used their 
slaves almost exclusively to make and sell goods. But there are some gen- 
eral factors which converge to support a belief that slave labor was un- 
important in industry in Han China. 

Farming was the great industry of Han times. The dominance of 
agriculture retarded the emergence of a money economy. The agricul- 
tural system was based upon small farms, operated by owners or free 
tenants. Large estates or plantations with technical management and 
hired or slave labor are hardly evidenced at all. Industry and com- 
merce, though developing greatly between the fourth and the first 





28 The historical documents are translated in Slavery in China, 310-312, 347, 397, 
422-423, 435-437, 451, 452-455, 457, and 461, respectively. 
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centuries B.C., failed to achieve a strong position in the nation’s econ- 
omy. 

Geography furnishes one explanation for this. The Han empire was 
a continental empire. The political and economic center before A.D. 25 
was in the northwest, in the valley of the Wei River, far inland and re- 
mote from the sea. All that was important in the empire was in north 
China, in the Yellow River basin. North China is the region where 
water transport is least possible. This may be contrasted with the Medi- 
terranean area where the factories and ateliers of Greek and Roman 
cities turned out goods that could be distributed with relative ease over 
most of the classical world. Chinese cities were in no such strategic 
position with regard either to domestic or foreign trade. 

Human geography also was unfavorable to the growth of manu- 
factures and commerce on a large scale. The country consisted of more 
than a thousand politico-economic cells which were roughly similar. 
Each contained a walled town, the center of government and trade, sur- 
rounded by tributary agricultural terrain. Each was virtually self-suff- 
cient in agriculture, handicraft industries, and trade. There was little 
need for trade among neighboring districts. Interregional commerce 
was limited to luxury items and to essentials not everywhere produced, 
such as salt, metals, wool and leather, bamboo, etc. Land transport—and 
north China’s roads are phenomenally bad—restricted distant trade to 
goods of small bulk and high value. 

During most of the Han period North China had an abundant popu- 
lation. This was not true during the decades after the founding of the 
dynasty, and after Wang Mang’s interregnum. But there is good evi- 
dence that the land was overcrowded during the second century of each 
half of the dynasty—overcrowded, that is, in terms of available farm 
land, under known techniques, and with the tenancy system. Added to 
direct historical statements, the dismal record of famines, governmental 
relief measures, migrations, land hunger, and civil disturbance attest 
this overpopulation. It is not possible to know whether restrictive leg- 
islation against manufacturers and merchants was constantly enforced, 
but its existence must have discouraged investment in slaves for busi- 
ness purposes, the more so since slaves were taxed (some of the time 
taxed double) and were specifically subject to confiscation. In addition, 
an abundant supply of industrious free labor during most of the dynasty 
must have reduced the economic importance of slaves. 
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Review Article 


ROSTOVTZEFF’S “SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
THE HELLENISTIC WORLD” 


I 


YSTEMS resembling modern étatisme can be traced to antiquity. 
So can other measures : planned economy in various fields, monopo- 
lies with their fixed prices and other burdens, forms of state control 
which benefited the state or particular individuals, but which com- 
promised the best interests of the people. On the other hand, paying 
salaries to the poor, unemployed citizens to avert the outbreak of social 
revolutions, “soaking the rich’”’ by excessive and even ruinous taxation 
were among the economic measures known to the ancient world also. 
So were other present-day phenomena: the presence of “haves and 
have-nots,” inflation, strikes, and the low purchasing power of the 
masses. 

To deal with the economic aspects of our own period is a relatively 
easy task because most of the evidence is at our disposal. To write an 
account of the past is necessarily much harder since it must be based 
on evidence derived from various scattered sources, some of it unevenly 
distributed, and much of it so untrustworthy and meager that a con- 
tinuous presentation of events is almost impossible. It takes a great 
scholar, well versed in all the minutiae of scholarship, to unravel, inter- 
pret, and coddinate the disjecta membra of the evidence available, and 
thereby to produce a comprehensive and well-balanced account. I know 
of no scholar more competent to deal with the economic problems of 
antiquity than Professor Rostovtzeff, whose name alone is a guarantee 
of high standards of scholarship. 

His three-volume work on the Hellenistic world is complementary 
to his well-known Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire. 
Although originally projected as a short survey, in its evolution the work 
reached formidable proportions. Even so, it is far from being a com- 
plete and rounded work; indeed it makes no pretense of presenting a 
social and economic history of the ancient world in the Hellenistic 
period, but only one aspect of that world. For by “Hellenistic world” 
Rostovtzeff means “the world created by Alexander’s conquest of the 





1The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World. By M. Rostovteff. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1941, 3 vols. Pp. xv, 1,779. $30.00. 
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East, which existed as long as the States into which it disintegrated 
retained their political independence, and the Greeks in those States 
held the leading role in all spheres of life; that is to say, approximately 
from the time of Alexander to that of Augustus.” 

Rostovtzeff has imposed these geographical limitations upon his 
study because, in his opinion, aside from doubling the size of the present 
book the inclusion of the west and other states loosely connected with 
the Hellenistic world would have contributed little to the understanding 
of the Greek and Hellenistic east. He realizes that his point of view “in 
regard to this geographical limitation’” is not shared by the majority 
of modern scholars. I do not share Rostovtzeff’s point of view, but I do 
agree with him about the need for another comprehensive volume deal- 
ing with the west. 

But even with such limitations we have many reasons to be grateful 
to Rostovtzeff. His was not an enviable task, and it was not rendered 
easier by the existence of many specialized books, treatises, and surveys 
on various countries, phases, and problems of the Hellenistic age.* To 
assimilate them is an undertaking in itself. Yet to this huge task must 
be added judicious analysis, evaluation, and interpretation of all the 
ancient sources (some of them hopelessly scattered) ; and finally the 
coordination of the entire material into a coherent presentation. All this 
Rostovtzeff has done, and consequently it may be said without reserva- 
tion that he has succeeded to a remarkable degree in giving us the first 
really comprehensive history of the Hellenistic period. 

Even so the work lays no claim to finality and for quite understand- 
able reasons. The results of many excavations have either not been 
studied or have not been published ; a much needed satisfactory history 
of liturgies in Greece, comprising the classical and Hellenistic periods, 
has not yet been written; the evidence about the administrative and 
economic activity of Philip V° and Perseus has never been assembled 
in full, scholars being more interested in their foreign and military 
policy; for some periods the archaeological material is scattered and 
has never been investigated from the economic point of view; no study 
of the Greek bourgeoisie is available; even the study of pottery, the 
most thoroughly covered subject, has raised more problems than it has 





2 Preface, p. v. 

3 Preface, p. vi. 

* For a new book in the field see John Day, An Economic History of Athens under 
Roman Domination (New York: Columbia University Press, 1942). 

5 For a recent work on Philip V, see Philip V of Macedon by F. W. Walbank (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1940). 
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succeeded in solving; material relating to Hellenistic war equipment is 
still awaiting study. Above all a great deal of evidence is inconclusive and 
open to various interpretations. These lacunae in our knowledge clearly 
show that many a problem can, for the present, be only tentatively solved. 
They also indicate the handicaps under which Rostovtzeff worked. Yet 
the long list of desiderata that are signalized ought to give fresh 
stimulus to research on the many problems which need study. One more 
point : although the character of the evidence opened wide opportunities 
for generalizations, Rostovtzeff does not indulge in this academic 
luxury ; instead he warns of the danger of inferences unsupported by 
adequate evidence.® 


II 


Within the framework of a limited review it is impossible to do full 
justice to this monumental contribution to scholarship. A general plan 
of the work can be indicated, however, together with a few critical 
remarks. The material of the book is set out in historical sequence so 
that the evolution of the social and economic phenomena can be fol- 
lowed “‘in the light of the general political, constitutional, and cultural 
development of the time.’”’ Rostovtzeff argues that this method presents 
social and economic problems as “living dynamic phenomena” not ‘‘as 
dry abstractions in the form of statistics and tabulations.” I fully agree; 
for notwithstanding the technical character of the work, it is very read- 
able. 

Since political events are closely interrelated with social and economic 
problems, Rostovtzeff is fully justified in commencing his opus with a 
survey of the political events that occurred from the time of Alexander’s 
death until the day when Roman imperialism put an end to the inde- 
pendence of the Hellenistic states.* This survey is preceded by a brief 
examination and analysis of the ancient sources, literary, papyrological, 
and archaeological, that have a bearing on the period under discus- 
sion. 

The second chapter, “The Ancient World in the Fourth Century 
B. C.,’” forms an introduction to the study of the Hellenistic world. 
Here is presented a brief account of the economic structure of the 
Persian monarchy and of Greece, with sidelights on the economic condi- 





6 Pp. 91, 96, 210. 
7 Preface, viii. 

8 Pp. 1-73. 
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tions of the rest of the civilized and semicivilized world. A country of 
economic contrasts, Persia was nevertheless an economic unit, largely 
because Persian kings always strove to keep together the disparate parts 
of their vast empire by an excellent system of communications, sound 
currency, and trade opportunities, and because they rarely interfered 
with the social and economic life of their satrapies. Although highly self- 
sufficient, Persia never isolated herself from the civilized world; indeed 
she maintained commercial relations with both eastern and western 
countries. 

Economic conditions in Greece and her islands were different. While 
in the fifth and early fourth centuries Greece could support her increas- 
ing population, both free and slave, in the second half of the fourth cen- 
tury she was faced with serious unemployment. Contrary to the generally 
accepted belief that the fourth century was one of excellent economic 
progress, Rostovtzeff cogently shows that the large amount of unem- 
ployment must be construed as an indication of economic unrest. The 
reasons why unemployment increased were both political and economic, 
primarily the latter, however, since the breakdown of the equilibrium 
between production and demand so seriously dislocated the market that 
it could no longer absorb Greek goods. Furthermore, many of the best 
customers of Greece emancipated themselves from dependence on her 
imports, thus causing a crisis precipitated by the decline in her foreign 
commerce. She had to readjust her economic life, and she succeeded in 
doing so as a result of Alexander’s conquests, which had important 
economic consequences both for Greece and for the eastern countries. 
Alexander’s colonization opened new channels for Greek goods and 
new avenues for Greek economic activity. A temporary return to pros- 
perity recompensed Greece for the loss of her freedom. 

In a chapter dealing with Alexander and his successors” Rostovtzeft 
points out that one of the greatest contributions of Alexander was his 
effort to unify Greece economically with the Persian Empire, thereby 
creating an economic union comprising the civilized sections of the 
eastern Mediterranean world. This union survived him, and Rostovtzeft 
rightly characterizes the struggle among his generals as “a struggle be- 
tween supporters and opponents of this union.’”* The war between 
Alexander’s successors, although it caused a great deal of suffering, 
had a bright side from the economic point of view. A wandering Hel- 
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lenistic army was a body politic, a moving city, hence an immense busi- 
ness concern, putting money into circulation and stimulating commerce 
of all kinds. 

It took forty-three years of warfare (323-280 B.C.) to bring about 
the emergence of separate Hellenistic kingdoms and the establishment of 
a balance of power. But even the period of the balance of power (281- 
221 B.C.) failed to bring peace to the Hellenistic world. Each king- 
dom put its own needs above those of the others. Thus, although on the 
one hand the policy of the Ptolemies to secure control of the Aegean 
conflicted with the best interests of Syria and Macedonia, on the other 
hand the Seleucid rulers of Syria could not be indifferent to the 
Ptolemaic control of a part of Syria and Palestine, a control that could 
deprive them of access to the Mediterranean. As for Greece, she was 
constantly in arms, either because she was at war against her hereditary 
foe, Macedonia, or because she was embroiled in internal strife. 
Pergamon, situated between the Seleucid kingdom and Macedonia, 
anxiously watched any increase of power on the part of either. In short, 
each monarchy was interested in assuming leadership in the political 
and economic life of the Hellenistic world. The consequences of this 
unceasing rivalry are too well known to be repeated here; yet it. was 
during this period of the balance of power that the leading monarchies 
developed their political, social, and economic foundations. 

To a study of the balance of power Rostovtzeff devotes a long chap- 
ter,” with which the first volume ends. Although he sketches the condi- 
tions prevailing in every region in separate subchapters, all regions, 
despite the differences that developed between them, are viewed as “the 
constituents of a single large unit, the former dominion of Alexander, 
the Hellenistic world.” Rostovtzeff begins with Greece, whose prosperity 
was undermined by unceasing warfare and the decline of exports result- 
ing from the competition of the east and the low purchasing power of 
her people. This account covers the Greek islands as well. He then 
passes on to the major monarchies: Macedonia, Egypt, and the Seleucid 
empire. The guiding principle of those monarchies was political inde- 
pendence and economic self-sufficiency. To achieve the latter they intensi- 
fied the exploitation of the natural resources of their respective coun- 
tries, hoping thereby not only to supply the needs of their people but 
to provide a surplus for export. Thus a quest for markets and for con- 
trol of sea and land routes became paramount issues. 
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Of the three leading monarchies, the Macedonian kingdom of Egypt 
had the greatest economic opportunities. Here the Ptolemies, their 
power resting on a strong army and navy and upon a large group of 
assistants and settlers on whose loyalty they could depend, imposed a 
Greek superstructure upon the native population. The Seleucids and 
some of the minor monarchies did the same, so that a handful of Mace- 
donians and Greeks presently ruled over thousands of natives. Recognized 
by the native population as absolute rulers, the Ptolemies owned the 
state, its soil and products, and had the labor of the people at their dis- 
posal. With every one required to work under the supervision of the 
administration for the state, the Ptolemies concentrated on the increase 
of production and on the development of the country, introducing for 
that purpose new standards of efficiency and improvements hitherto 
used outside of Egypt. The identity of king and country led to a planned 
economy, bordering on state control over a great number of industries. 
Kings had strict control of agriculture, the backbone of the Egyptian 
economy, which provided them with various raw materials. They created 
monopolies of various necessities, oil, salt, and beer, which were sold to 
the people by licensed dealers. All this made the king and the majority 
of his Greek officials rich, but certainly not the natives, who resented the 
burdensome taxation, the requisitions and the new standards of efficiency 
that forced them to work more, and the foreign, impersonal bureaucracy 
that was in customs and language so alien to them. The traditional 
weapon of the natives was first passive revolution (cf. Gandhi’s nonvio- 
lence campaigns) that found expression in strikes, secessions, or with- 
drawals and later on in open revolt. The strikes bore a collective and 
often an individual character and were tolerated but never considered 
legal by the government. This view of Rostovtzeff is at variance’ with 
that of Westermann™ according to whom the right to strike was con- 
ceded to the natives by the government, a right derived from the 
privilege so liberally granted to them by the Ptolemies to seek refuge in 
the temples. The government, faced with a shortage of labor both in 
agriculture and in other state enterprises, had to resort either to violence 
or to concessions—or to combinations of both—that never brought sat- 
isfactory results. Consequently the rift between rulers and natives 





18 P, 898; see also p. 1,549, note 179. 

14“The Ptolemies and the Welfare of their Subjects,” American Historical Review. 
XLIII, 43 (1938), 276. Professor Westermann characterizes this right as “Foremost 
among the old Egyptian institutions which limited the theoretical absolutism of the 
Ptolemies.” 
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deepened more and more. Meantime, however, the Ptolemies derived a 
large income from their foreign dominions. What is more, by excluding 
foreign coins from circulation in Egypt they established a royal 
monopoly of exchange which, while it enriched the rulers, helped to iso- 
late Egypt from the rest of the Hellenistic world. 

Like that of the Ptolemies, the rule of the Seleucids was personal and 
dynastic. Like the Ptolemies also, they tried to find a modus vivendi be- 
tween the newcomers and the natives. In neither kingdom was this 
problem solved, except in Bactria, whose rulers brought about a fine 
understanding between the Greeks and the Iranians. Again like the 
Ptolemies, by settling Greeks and Macedonians, the Seleucids introduced 
a new economic element into their great, diversified empire of which the 
lifeblood was trade. By their splendid coinage they tried to promote 
foreign trade, especially with the eastern and southern states and with 
the Aegean. By their uniform administration, by their currency, by 
building roads, and by introducing a good system of weights and meas- 
ures, the Seleucids tried to unite all the parts of their empire, which for 
all the internal troubles during the period of the balance of power 
showed evidence of a rapid economic advance, without any trace of at- 
tempts to introduce a planned economy resembling that of Egypt. In 
contrast, Pergamon was a kingdom where efforts to introduce a planned 
economy are discernible. 

Of the four chapters in the second volume, three” unfold a somber 
picture of the gradual disintegration of the Hellenistic states. Their 
inability to stabilize, or at least maintain the balance of power by some 
kind of political cooperation, found expression in constant rivalries and 
wars that resulted first in their political isolation and then made them 
easy prey for the Romans. It is clear that such conditions could not 
produce social and economic stability; Greece in the third and second 
centuries is a good example. Wars and revolutions were not the only 
factors responsible for her economic decay. During this period she was 
ravaged by widespread poverty and economic distress, and was unable 
to solve the always paramount problem of food supply. Since regular 
taxation failed to meet the needs of the cities, the tapping of other 
resources became imperative. Rostovtzeff believes that the bourgeoisie 
now had to bear the burden in the form of liturgies’* which, though 





15 Chapter V, “Disintegration of the Balance of Power and Roman Intervention” 
(pp. 603-736) ; Chapter VI, “The Roman Protectorate and the First Stage of Roman 
Domination” (pp. 737-929) ; Chapter VII, “Roman Domination” (pp. 930-1,025). 
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originally conceived as emergency measures, became the most ruinous 
form of taxation of the well-to-do classes. This and other oppressive 
measures failed to solve the food problem, but contributed to the pauper- 
ization of the bourgeoisie and accentuated economic instability: “the 
main source of trouble remained, the low purchasing power of the 
people.’”’’ This somewhat exaggerated picture of poverty-stricken Greece 
conflicts with the conclusions of Professor Tarn (and others), who has 
asserted that the upper classes in Greek cities of the Hellenistic period 
enjoyed, except for local fluctuations, prior to Sulla, unquestionable pros- 
perity. The evidence, in my opinion, is in Rostovtzeff’s favor. 
Rostovtzeff’s analysis of the factors that led to the decay of Egypt” 
is remarkable for its meticulous presentation and lucidity. Yet his con- 
clusions leave the impression of being colored, to a large degree, by his 
deeply rooted personal convictions. In his opinion, the Egyptian rulers 
alone must not be blamed for Egypt’s tragedy ;” nor can the decline in 
the late Ptolemaic period be attributable to the nationalistic aspirations 
of the masses that brought about revolutionary disturbances ;” nor can 
a large share of the responsibility for the decay of Egypt be assigned 
to Rome.” “No doubt,” says Rostovtzeff, “it was the masses who were 
ultimately responsible for the decay.” 
Let me quote the following passage :* 


What the non-hellenized natives, the Jaoi, who constituted a large major- 
ity of the population resented, was not the presence of foreigners in their 
country. To this they gradually became accustomed and they took it for 
granted. It was the system of government as applied by the privileged 
classes: economic oppression, heavy taxation, compulsory work, services 
of all kinds, requisitions, and above all the unfair and unjust management 
of the various branches of administration. The mass of the population of 
Egypt was opposed not to the “Greeks” in that capacity, but to every one who 
formed part of the administrative machine, and of the ruling class. Their 
resentment was naturally intensified by the fact that the oppressors spoke a 
different language, lived a different life, and regarded themselves as far 
superior beings. 
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Granting that these factors were contributory to the decline of Egypt, 
Rostovtzeff maintains that they were “secondary not primary causes’ 
and that “it was the mood of the population that was decisive, especially 
the mood of the lower classes. And this mood was created gradually 
and slowly by certain features of Egyptian life.”** Among these features 
I shall list two: the economic oppression of the working classes; and 
the division of the population into two groups, one socially and 
economically privileged and largely foreign, the other treated by the 
government as revenue-producing labor. 

This interpretation of the course of Ptolemaic history has been con- 
sistently maintained by Rostovtzeff in numerous publications. In view 
of the undeniable fact that the mood of the masses was clearly the result 
of long-standing inequalities, one cannot subscribe to Rostovtzeft’s 
thesis without posing a perplexing question that calls for an answer: 
Why were not measures taken to ameliorate the lot of the wretchedly 
exploited masses, not by palliatives, but by improving their living condi- 
tions? Rostovtzeff is as fully aware of the acuteness of this question in 
antiquity as he is of the conflict between the “haves” and the “have-nots.” 
In my opinion the question is hardly answered by saying” that: “It was 
in the main the inability of the Hellenistic world to find, if not the solu- 
tion of these problems, at least an acceptable compromise, which was 
responsible for its easy defeat by Rome.” The core of the problem lies in 
that “inability,” and calls for a more adequate explanation. 

On p. 933 the author makes the following statement, which ought to 
have been documented: ““We must regret that the voice of those Greeks 
who were hostile to Rome, or rather, who were not prejudiced in her 
favor, giving their interpretation of the course of events and their reac- 
tion to it, is not heard, or only reaches us very faintly through the literary 
texts.”’ It seems to have escaped Rostovtzeff’s attention that this prob- 
lem has been studied by E. A. Baumann, Beitrage zur Beurtheilung der 
Romer in der antiken Literatur (Rostock, 1930), and above all, by 
Harald Fuchs, in his excellently documented essay, Des geistige Wider- 
stand gegen Rom in der antiken Welt (Berlin, 1938). Fuchs especially 
gives a remarkable account of the spiritual and intellectual warfare 
which the East carried on for centuries against Roman domination. 
Suffice it to say here that during the second century B.C., two Greek 
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historians of merit, Sosylus and Silenus, were outspoken enemies of 
Rome and belittled Roman achievements by attributing them to the 
goddess of Chance rather than to real valor. And these historians are 
not isolated examples. As for the first century B.C., let me quote Fuchs :” 
‘Auf jeden Fall ist im erstem vorchristlichen Jahrhundert mit einer 
ganzen Anzahl von Griechen zu rechnen, die sich in ihren schriftstel- 
lerischen Arbeiten offen gegen Rom zur Wehr setzten.”’ 

The eighth and last chapter” is devoted to a brief summary and dis- 
cussion of certain features of Hellenistic economy on which less stress 
had been laid in the historical narrative. Due to the scantiness of the 
evidence, however, they are presented “‘in the form rather of problems 
than of ascertained facts.” Rostovtzeff takes up first some features of 
social life, dwelling on such interesting topics as the unity of the Hel- 
lenistic world,” with emphasis on the development of human geography.” 
This is followed by an account of the Greeks and natives in the Oriental 
monarchies, and of the Greeks in the mother country,” the latter section 
stressing such important points as the mentality of the Hellenes” and 
professionalism as a factor in the building up of the Hellenistic mon- 
archies,” which required trained specialists in various fields. Rostovtzeft 
suggests among other things that in Egypt a royal sanitary and medical 
service existed throughout the chora. The most interesting part of this 
section is the treatment of the bourgeoisie,” which is followed by a dis- 
cussion of the proletariat.” The term “bourgeoisie” is a misnomer; I 
know of no word in either Greek or Latin corresponding to it, and 
Rostovtzeff himself feels that it is a somewhat ill-defined term.” On the 
whole, the account is too eulogistic and therefore not entirely convinc- 
ing. Rostovtzeff disagrees with other scholars about the thesis that the 
Greek cities after the days of Alexander ceased to be an active political 
factor, and maintains that the Greek, especially in the mother city, was 
still a homo politicus. The absence of references to politics in the 
comedies of Menander and the contributions of other poets and writers 
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do not signify their indifference to political questions but merely 
show “that the reactions of their characters to political events and prob- 
lems, were, from an artistic standpoint, of no interest to any of them, and 
that their public preferred not to be reminded of this grave and 
melancholy topic when they sought recreation, aesthetic impressions, 
and amusement.’ 

But if the public preferred not to be reminded of the melancholy 
topic of politics, this preference must date back to 388 B.C., the year 
in which Plutus, the last play of Aristophanes appeared. The abandon- 
ment of political satire and personal invective, the backbone of the Old 
Comedy, is further noticeable in the Middle Comedy (386-321) B.C.), 
which found compensation for that loss in the travesty of epic sagas and 
realistic portrayals of daily life, for example, the life of the demi- 
monde. New Comedy, with Menander (born 342 B.C.) as its chief 
exponent, is dominated by the love motif. It is clear, then, that from the 
last comedy of Aristophanes to Menander the tastes of both writers 
and public had undergone a radical change. But Rostovtzeff does not 
account for this change, nor does he provide sufficient grounds for dis- 
pensing with the point of view of other scholars. 

In the section devoted to features of economic life,** Rostovtzeff treats 
population and capital,” new sources of wealth,” and the exploitation 
of natural resources.” The most interesting section is that on industry,” 
which never reached the stage of mass production because of slow tech- 
nical progress and limited range of output. Only two branches showed 
rapid progress : the building trades, and the various military industries. 
The last item in this volume is a discussion of trade and banking,” fol- 
lowed by a few remarks on the social and economic legacy of the Hel- 
lenistic world.* 

The third volume*’ comprises the notes and bibliography.” The notes, 
both critical and controversial, themselves constitute a mine of informa- 
tion and bear eloquent testimony to Rostovtzeff’s intimate familiarity 
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with the immense material that had to be mastered. The bibliography is 
more selective than exhaustive. There follow four brief excursuses,” 
“On Athenian Coins Found in Egypt,” by J. G. Milne; “The Egyptian 
Mines on the Sinai Peninsula,” by R. P. Blake; “The Coin Standards 
of Ptolemy I,” by E. S. G. Robinson, and “ ‘Pergamene’ Ware,” by 
F. O. Waagé. Finally come the excellent indexes.” The work is re- 
markably well printed and is illustrated by 112 plates, an almost unbe- 
lievable luxury nowadays; but it should be emphasized that the illustra- 
tions form an integral part of the work, especially for those parts de- 
signed to illuminate the industrial activities of the period. 


III 


Professor Rostovtzeff has produced a magnum opus. Until many 
problems, some of which he himself has indicated, are solved, his book 
will remain the standard work on ancient social and economic history. 
That it will pave the way to more intensive research is certain. One 
desideratum may be mentioned: the evaluation of the various legal 
provisions regulating social life, especially in industry, agriculture, and 
finance. Nor is the problem of the interrelations among the different 
nationalities and the measure in which they adjusted themselves to the 
various ordinances sufficiently underlined. To mention these problems 
is not intended as criticism, because one cannot expect Professor 
Rostovtzeff to be a legal expert. This legal aspect of the ancient world, 
the importance of which must not be underestimated, ought to be writ- 
ten by an expert, like Professor R. Taubenschlag, to serve as an adjunct 
to Rostovtzeff’s work. 

Finally, let me say, that our modern world ought to derive from the 
tragic picture so masterfully drawn by Rostovtzeff an object lesson. 
The rulers of the Hellenistic world lacked in particular the conscious- 
ness and realization that the oppression of conquered peoples must 
eventually involve the decline of their conquerors. Political events that 
now menace the very foundations of our civilization seem to indicate 
that the lessons to be found in this history should have a compelling 
claim upon the attention of our contemporaries, by warning them, to 
say the least, of the sad lot in store for nations that become victims of 
ruthless conquest and oppression. 


Hunter College Jacop HAMMER 
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The Wool Trade in English Medieval History (The Ford Lectures). By 
Eileen Power. New York: Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. viii, 128. 
$2.35. 


Fate has dealt English economic historiography three unkind blows in 
the course of three generations. Arnold Toynbee died all too young in the 
1880’s ; George Unwin was attaining the full stature of his immense erudi- 
tion, broad philosophical outlook, and powers of reinterpretation when he 
died in 1925 ; and Eileen Power was just ready to reap many a rich harvest 
when death struck her down as she entered a London store in August, 1940. 
Toynbee left us very little from his own pen. Unwin’s curiosity was so in- 
satiable and his interests widened so constantly that he might never have 
settled down at his desk to write even one of the many great studies that he 
had planned. But for Eileen Power the time and circumstances seemed to 
have come which would make possible the early completion of her own work 
on the medieval wool trade, important studies in collaboration with her hus- 
band (Professor M. M. Postan), and a continuation for at least two more 
decades of her editorial work on the Cambridge Economic History of 
Europe. 

Her work on the first volume of the Cambridge Economic and her volume 
of Ford Lectures reveal her superb craftsmanship and high artistry. The 
Lectures, given in early 1939 in Oxford, were a preview of the larger study 
that she hoped to finish in 1940. Consequently they would not have been 
published as they stood if she had lived, or if Mr. Postan had had time to 
recast them in a larger mold. “Unfortunately the time has not been given,” 
writes Mr. Postan in the preface ; “With our notes and persons at the mercy 
of the Blitzkrieg, it is important to publish, and thus to salvage, all that can 
be made ready without delay.” The little volume of less than 130 pages was 
therefore rushed through the press during the bombed winter and spring of 
1941 ; but it carries with it Mr. Postan’s promise that, “the state of the world 
permitting,” he will produce another edition in which the bulk of the mate- 
rial collected and sifted during fourteen years of research will be incor- 
porated in appendices, footnotes, or additional chapters, thus giving greater 
substance to the outline presented in the Lectures. 

Pending the appearance of that larger monograph, let us be grateful for 
what we have: a picture drawn in bold clear lines,'a story told with crystal 
clarity. Every unessential detail is left out, and there are only two references 
and four footnotes. Eileen Power talked as well as she wrote, whether she 
was speaking to an academic group, to grade-school children in a broadcast 
series, or to the countless British housewives who used to eavesdrop on 
those radio lessons. In these Lectures you are listening, not reading; and 
clearly the speaker has a rich sense of humor. 
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The plan of the six lectures is simple and straightforward. The two chief 
cloth-producing centers—the Low Countries and Florence—depended on 
imported wool, since their local supplies were inadequate and inferior. They 
drew on Burgundy, Spain, and Britain; but, by the thirteenth century, 
Britain had won a “quasi-monopolistic position in the wool market.” The 
British supply came from the flocks of landlords and tenants alike. When 
the market was good and expanding, as was the case from the twelfth to 
the mid-fourteenth century, monastic and lay landlords “threw themselves 
into the business of farming as wholeheartedly and intelligently as did the 
gentlemen farmers of the eighteenth century.” Ever larger flocks were built 
up on the demesnes, settlement was expanded, labor services were exacted 
in full from villeins, technical improvements were made, and production was 
organized on a large scale with centralized management of a number of 
estates, on which might be pastured as many as 30,000 sheep. Peasants fol- 
lowed their lords’ lead, and their total flocks may have exceeded those of 
their masters. But the heyday of tenant sheep farming as well as of arable 
farming came only when the landlords, disheartened by the stagnant or — 
declining prices and profits and the rising taxes of the late fourteenth cen- 
tury and most of the fifteenth, withdrew from active enterprise, leased 
their demesnes to tenants, commuted labor services into money payments, 
and became rentiers. 

This shift in the balance between large- and small-scale production caused 
important changes in marketing methods. The large producers had sold 
their wool by contracts, often covering many years, to exporters, usually 
foreigners, who frequently paid for it in advance, thus supplying short or 
intermediate credit to the producers. But the small clips of the villagers had 
to be collected by middlemen, usually Englishmen, and were then sold in 
bulk to the exporters or in small parcels to the growing class of native cloth 
makers. Thus emerged the class of ‘““woolmen,’ whose great brass plates 
still record the industry of themselves—and of their wives—in the churches 
they endowed in the Cotswolds and elsewhere. Their rise is contempora- 
neous with the transfer of the export business out of the hands of Flemish 
and Italian merchants into those of Englishmen, and by the second half of 
the fourteenth century natives dominated the foreign as well as the domestic 
traffic in wool. 

This predominance was not due, as is often asserted, to the slow but sure 
acquisition of native ability and expertise. Since at least Norman times, 
English traders had been working profitably in some foreign fields, and 
hence the picture of English foreign trade as passive is incorrect. English- 
men gained control of the wool trade largely by the action of the state in 
giving them a monopoly, one intended, of course, to facilitate the taxation of 
wool or the collection of loans and taxes in wool. That action, with its crea- 
tion of the “staple system,” its establishment of the “Company of the Staple,” 
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its constitutional crises when king, Parliament, and merchants locked horns, 
and its eventual compromise which gave a measure of satisfaction to all 
concerned, is described in Lectures IV and V. The narrative and analysis 
are too tightly woven to be described here; they make the tangled story 
clear for the first time, and are the most competent exercise in the economic 
interpretation of political and constitutional history I have read in many 
years. 

Miss Power’s discussion of “The Wool Trade and the Middle Classes” 
in Lecture VI will compel most of us to revise drastically our ideas about 
medieval capitalism. While the typical bourgeois was the little fellow who 
served an inelastic local town market and belonged to one of the professional 
associations proper to such a market, there were notable exceptions to the 
type. The export trades, the industries that supplied them, and the financial 
transactions that arose from them gave openings for the emergence of a 
haute bourgeoisie ; and the exigencies of war finance might lift some mem- 
bers of this class to even greater heights. Yet war finance usually turned 
upon and toppled over those it had raised to the peak. So it was in England 
as elsewhere. The native woolmen and exporters constituted a solid upper 
merchant class; but the royal need for funds, especially after the despoiling 
of the Italian financiers and during the early stages of the Hundred Years’ 
War, brought into being a group of high financiers who, for a moment, 
looked as if they might attain the stature of the Italian bankers of a genera- 
tion before. But they soon went the way of most fleshy financiers, into bank- 
ruptcy ; and gradually the merchants, the king, and parliament worked out a 
method of providing the king with funds that eliminated the need for a 
financial giant behind the throne. The English economy and polity hence- 
forth produced no counterparts to the Fuggers or Medicis; but the substan- 
tial merchant class remained, and stuck to its merchandising until success 
in that field allowed its more fortunate members to go, not higher, but back 
to the land, taking their fortunes with them. 


University of Minnesota ' HERBERT HEATON 


The Politics of Mercantilism. By Philip W. Buck. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1942. Pp. vii, 240. $2.00. 


The practice and theory of mercantilism have been described so often and 
at such length that one would not expect the subject to yield much to a new 
enquiry. Mr. Buck, however, seems to feel that, in choosing for discussion 
the politics of mercantilism, he has picked out the one aspect which has so 
far been neglected by the economists and economic historians who have 
been his predecessors in the field. In this book he has set himself two aims: 
to evaluate the political doctrines of the mercantilists, and to point out the 
analogies between the objectives and techniques of mercantilism and what 
he calls ‘modern totalitarianism.” To the former of these aims Mr. Buck 
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devotes nearly half his book and all his original research. To the latter— 
although he clearly regards it as the raison d’étre of the whole study—he 
tries to do justice in his very brief last chapter. The remainder of the book, 
well over one third of the whole text, presents a summary of existing knowl- 
edge of the economics of mercantilism. 

Mr. Buck’s first two chapters discuss the historical background and the 
economic doctrines of mercantilism. To deal interestingly and in a short 
space with so well-worn a subject requires either a novel and arresting 
interpretation or at least a brilliant expository style. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Buck’s treatment is not particularly inspired. His approach is eclectic and 
his exposition pedestrian. His references, at least in the footnotes that 
accompany the text, mix secondary and primary sources in an undiscrimi- 
nating manner. Above all, Mr. Buck makes no attempt to analyze the strik- 
ing shift of interest from commercial to industrial phenomena which can be 
observed in the later mercantilists. A study of Petty, for example, might 
have thrown much light on the relations between economic change and the 
development of economic doctrine and perhaps have led to some interesting 
speculation on the political implications—in the widest sense—of mercan- 
tilist theory. As it is, Mr. Buck appears content to accept the traditional, 
though not very profound, theory of Schmoller, which identifies mercan- 
tilism with state making. The only refreshing parts of these economic chap- 
ters are the pages that deal with Coke, Barbon, and North, the early free 
traders. 

Chapters three and four are more rewarding. In them, Mr. Buck tries to 
elucidate the political implications of the kind of economy that most mer- 
cantilists advocated, and, in particular, to analyze the nature of the mer- 
cantilist state. Beginning with the thesis that the mercantilists desired a 
planned economy, he proceeds to examine the political doctrines expressed 
by various mercantilist writers. He brings together a number of quotations 
that show the mercantilists’ emphasis on governmental action and their 
general belief in the power of the state. Explicit concern with political theory 
was, however, rare among mercantilists; and Mr. Buck has, therefore, to 
rely largely either on the few not very meaningful general phrases with 
which the mercantilists interspersed their economic precepts, or on his own 
interpretation of hidden assumptions. In the process, Mr. Buck often over- 
reaches himself in his anxiety to prove his thesis. He is forced to restate 
with great emphasis the now largely discredited contrast between the pro- 
tectionist gold-seeking mercantilists who placed their faith in state action, 
and the laissez-faire noninterventionists of classical political economy. Thus, 
in spite of much painstaking research, the larger meaning of the develop- 
ment of economic doctrine from the Middle Ages to Ricardo escapes him. 
He shows nowhere that he has appreciated that the main lines of develop- 
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ment of capitalism can be traced through the tortuousness and apparent con- 
tradiction of its bullionist, mercantile, and industrial manifestations. That 
the protectionist measures advocated by the mercantilists and imposed by 
the growing nation states widened the market and enlarged the scope of 
capitalist development, and that they can, therefore, in the last analysis, be 
united with the contradiction of laissez-faire internationalism will not be- 
come evident to the reader of Mr. Buck’s study. The absence of a true 
critical and historical insight causes Mr. Buck to view mercantilism in 
historical isolation or at best with what appears to be an implied reliance on 
nineteenth-century internationalism and free trade. This somewhat naive 
approach appears, however, in a different light in Mr. Buck’s concluding 
chapter. Here the thesis of the essential resemblance between present-day 
dictatorship and mercantilism is stated, after the system of mercantilism 
has itself been finally evaluated. But this evaluation involves Mr. Buck in 
a curious contradiction. He is willing to absolve mercantilist economics 
from any major charge, and argues that however wrongheaded mercan- 
tilism may seem in terms of individualist economics, its part seems ‘‘much 
less confused and contradictory” when compared with the objective—a 
strong state. The politics of mercantilism, on the other hand, Mr. Buck 
regards as truly reprehensible, since its basic assumption was the great 
power of the state. It is another example of Mr. Buck’s lack of true histori- 
cal judgment of economics that he is willing to adopt an easygoing rela- 
tivism in economic matters but hesitates to do so in his own field, that of 
political science. 

Undoubtedly the most unsatisfactory aspect of this book is the comparison 
of mercantilism with Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and Soviet Russia. This 
unfortunate idea, one feels, must have been in Mr. Buck’s mind when he 
embarked upon this book. It certainly is largely responsible for his exag- 
gerated emphasis on mercantilism’s economic planning and for his warped 
judgment of its politics. The comparison, though strongly urged, is only 
sketchily drawn, and does not, therefore, call for detailed criticism. Apart 
from the grossly unhistorical identification of “Schachtism” with mercantile 
protectionism, or of “Colbertism” with the five-year plan, the whole thesis 
is vitiated by the entirely unjustified and unsupported identification of the 
economics and politics of Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy with the social 
system of the Soviet Union. Indeed, in most of Mr. Buck’s concrete exam- 
ples, Soviet Russia tags along lamely after the mention of the other two 
countries. One feels that that country has been included in deference to the 
political catch-penny phrase of “modern totalitarianism” to which Mr. Buck 
has succumbed and which he has allowed to get the better of his scientific 
instincts. 


Washington, D. C. Eric Roiu 
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Economic Problems of War and Its Aftermath (Charles R. Walgreen 
Foundation Lectures). Edited by Chester W. Wright. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xi, 197. $2.00. 


Of this rather miscellaneous group of lectures, only those by Messrs. 
Nef, Wright, and Knight raise specific issues for the historian. In his dis- 
cussion of war and the early industrial revolution, John U. Nef aims to show 
that peace was more beneficial than war as a causal phase of the revolution. 
He makes his case by showing that from 1540 to 1640 England was rela- 
tively free from war and was pushing ahead of her war-torn Continental 
neighbors in the field of technology; secondly, that important advances in 
technology and in large-scale organization were made in fields that had 
nothing or little to do with war. Parts of this argument are open to the 
objection that England was actually in the field of war, both as a neutral 
source of supply and as a refuge for various technologies, notably sugar 
refining, driven out of the Continent by war developments. Much of Mr. 
Nef’s argument is cast in the form of criticism of Sombart’s Krieg und 
Kapitalismus (1913) and so fails to reflect Sombart’s later, more general- 
ized synthesis in Der Moderne Kapitalismus (1916), where the develop- 
mental bases of capitalistic organization are delimited as luxury and war. 
In this form, Sombart’s pattern seems to coincide substantially with Nef’s. 
It is correct as a matter of fact to include the demands of the growing urban- 
isms, as Mr. Nef does, and those of the growing colonies; but it should be 
borne in mind that urban and colonial demand operated market-wise 
(indirectly expanding production and distribution) rather than industry- 
wise (specifically bringing new lines of production into being). It is at 
least not proved that city demand and colony demand created new industries 
as war demand in England, Sweden, France, and Germany dictated the crea- 
tion of huge foundries and smelters. (Der Moderne Kapitalismus, II, 880- 
884.) 

Other parts of Mr. Nef’s argument are also open to question. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the Venice Arsenal can be dissociated from war. In the 
eastern Mediterranean, Venetian commerce was an act of force even when 
it fell short of war in the legal sense. Mr. Nef confuses the development of 
capitalism with the development of productivity. As Thurman Arnold and 
other critics have shown, capitalistic organization can develop by restric- 
tion of productive forces as well as by their increase. Moreover, Sombart 
was enough of a socialist to make it dubious for Mr. Nef to suggest that as 
a German Sombart was attempting to justify German policy by representing 
capitalism as a beneficial effect of war. If the period before 1640 in England 
was both peaceful and fruitful, the period of the Civil War, the Dutch Wars, 
and the French wars, which surely were not peaceful, also produced tech- 
nologists and some interesting economic combinations. Defoe thought his 
was the age of projects. 
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Chester W. Wright’s discussion of the economic lessons from previous 
wars gathers together the record of the United States in meeting “the three 
outstanding economic problems of war: first, getting the goods and services 
required for fighting; second, providing for the essential needs of the 
civilian population ; third, devising means to enable the government to pay 
for the goods and services which it requires.” In general, the lecture re- 
capitulates material already ably presented in Mr. Wright’s Economic His- 
tory of the United States. The several months that have passed since the 
lecture was delivered have brought interesting contrasts with previous wars 
that justify the declaration of Secretary Knox that this is the best managed 
war we have ever fought. In the analysis of the financial problem it is to be 
regretted that Mr. Wright did not develop historically his excellent sentence 
on page 71: “By taking advantage of the myth that borrowing can shift the 
burden to a later generation, when in fact the only result is to shift the 
burden as between groups in both the war generation and later generations, 
particular groups can often secure their selfish ends.” In current economic 
discussion, it is already familiar enough that the war “is being paid for right 
now.” It is time that economic history should be written in these terms. 

In a discussion of the war and the crisis of individualism, Frank Knight 
recurs to a pattern of European history that leaves something to be desired 
in the way of realistic analysis. “Democracy,” he says, “resulted from a 
revolutionary—more or less sudden—overthrow of the authoritarian politi- 
cal systems of the Renascence states.” As far as the problem of individualism 
is concerned, it seems misleading to suggest that postrevolutionary states 
with their conscription systems, compulsory systems of education, income 
taxes, and labor laws are less authoritative than their predecessors. It would 
be perhaps more valid to say that the extensional and intensional develop- 
ment of society and, consequently, of its political functions involved an 
increasing implication of individuals, both as subjects and objects, in gov- 
ernment. The function of individualism in such a pattern is essentially 
negative—the retardation and amelioration of a process from the logical 
and unrestricted development of which we, and especially the more powerful 
elements among us, have shrunk ever since the barons fought John Lackland. 
Mr. Knight does well in reminding us that we do not really mean “‘indi- 
vidualism” when we use that term, but rather “‘free association.” Even here, 
however, his historical disorientation involves a false step. Only in minor 
ways and within the limits of compulsory association has free association 
been available to Europeans except in marginal situations, such as civil 
wars and frontier developments. ‘‘Free association” is a name for something 
that has no existence. 


University of Wyoming F. L. NussBaumM 
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A History of the Texas Railroads and of Transportation Conditions under 
Spain and Mexico and the Republic and the State. By S. G. Reed. Hous- 
ton, Texas: The St. Clair Publishing Company, 1941. Pp. x, 822. $3.50. 


This “encyclopedia” is by a former railroad man who has a strong sense 
of loyalty to the interests he served so long. In consequence he writes the 
entire history from the point of view of the railroads. Indeed, one is fre- 
quently impressed with his zealous efforts to convince readers of the eminent 
righteousness of the railroads and the shortsightedness of those advocating 
regulation. At times he seems to give some consideration to the public point 
of view but in nearly all instances the weight of his judgment is thrown on 
the side of the railroads. He has obviously read a vast amount of material 
on Texas railroads, including a number of doctoral dissertations which he 
finds to be biased against them. His wide reading and his equally wide 
experience with important railroad systems in Texas has enabled him 
to reconstruct much of the history of every Texas railroad. The book is 
highly significant for its detail about railroad beginnings, charters, periods 
of construction, land grants, commodities hauled, development of modern 
railroad systems, and regulatory legislation. It is a sort of combined Poor’s 
Railroad Manual for the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Mr. Reed’s keen interest in Texas railroads does not appear to have led 
him to use material unfriendly to the railroads, such as Granger papers and 
tracts, nor has it led him through the bewildering array of Federal docu- 
ments, aside from some of the records of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This is particularly noticeable in his section dealing with railroad 
land grants. Here, like the sturdy railroad man that he is, Mr. Reed neglects 
the most important scholarly contribution that has been made to the subject 
since the first grant was made in 1850: the massive report of the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation on Public Aids to Transportation, in four 
volumes, published in 1938. 

In this detailed study of Federal and State aids it is convincingly argued 
that the way to estimate the value of the railroad land grants is to ascertain 
their value to the railroads, not their value to the donor at the time of the 
gift. Mr. Reed follows this method only when the figures show that railroads 
received but a slight sum for their land. He abandons it in dealing with 
railroads that have profited largely from their land grants and insists on 
presenting the hackneyed thesis of the Association of American Railroads 
and other official spokesmen of railroad interests who for years have been 
engaged in a campaign to belittle the importance of the railroad land grants. 
This thesis is that one should not consider future value or subsequent re- 
turns from the grants but, on the contrary, should consider only the value 
of the land to the donor at the time it was given the railroads. By following 
this plan the author is able to show that the land grants were of little value 
to the railroads. 
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It is not so important after all to know precisely how much money the 
railroads did or did not make from their land grants; it is far more impor- 
tant to learn the long-run effect of the railroad land-grant policy within the 
public-land States. Mr. Reed concludes that anything that brought about 
the rapid settlement of Texas was wise. The railroads, he is convinced, 
greatly accelerated this process ; and their hasty if not premature construc- 
tion, their colonization policies, and the speculative character of their early 
history are therefore to be condoned and upheld. He is not concerned about 
whether they were responsible for a too rapid influx of immigrants, about 
colonized sections which should not have been settled by farmers and which 
contributed to the emergence of a large class of debt-ridden farmers and 
to the widespread distribution of tenancy. Nor does the type of land owner- 
ship and the land use pattern (in no small degree the result of railroad 
activities) concern him. Growth is the all important factor; stability and 
general welfare of the population are not significant. 

We have had three or four studies of railroad colonization policies in 
recent years and none of them has included examinations of these factors. 
Perhaps a man thoroughly impregnated with the point of view of the railroad 
operators cannot be expected to investigate this side of the railroad land- 
grant question when doctors of philosophy have neglected it. Nevertheless, 
land-grant policy cannot be adequately studied without a consideration of 
these problems. They will entail a careful investigation of the deed and 
mortgage records of numerous western counties; intensive research in the 
agrarian newspapers, especially the country newspapers; the use of census 
data, town by town, and county by county; and, perhaps, a good deal of 
traveling and field work in the areas of railroad land grants. Students must 
be on their guard against the bias which many seem to get from using rail- 
road sources, although they should at the same time steel themselves against 
the appealing cry of the agrarians. 

Cornell University PauL WALLACE GATES 


Men of Substance. A Study of the Thought of Two English Revolutionaries, 
Henry Parker and Henry Robinson. By W. K. Jordan. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. ix, 283. $3.00. 

This book is at once a study of the biography and thought of two notable 
figures in the Puritan revolution of the 1640’s and also a deliberate effort 
to illustrate a certain conception of valid historical interpretation. Henry 
Parker and Henry Robinson are chosen by Mr. Jordan because they were 
“men of substance,” men of well-established families that had enjoyed posi- 
tion and wealth for generations, the one a Sussex county family, the other a 
family of London merchants. They had received the education appropriate 
to their stations, and they were men of affairs who enjoyed a considerable 
measure of public confidence and had been chosen to positions of trust and 
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responsibility. Both were revolutionists and yet, in comparison with the 
radicals of their age, they can be described by Mr. Jordan as fundamentally 
conservative. Specifically, they were aristocrats in their political and social 
thinking as they were in their inherited position. It is Mr. Jordan’s conten- 
tion that only by the study of such men can a period of history be rightly 
understood: “History cannot be reconstituted, past ages cannot be under- 
stood, in terms of the atypical or by following out the faint threads of 
thought which a particular age condemned as irresponsible or lunatic” 
(p. 4). 

So far as concerns the history of seventeenth-century England, this 
means that, in Mr. Jordan’s opinion, “there has been a tendency in recent 
years for historians to place particular emphasis on a body of materials 
which during the age that produced them was regarded as eccentric and 
unbalanced” (p. 204). Examples of such eccentric persons or movements 
would be John Lilburne, or the Leveller agitation, or Gerrard Winstanley’s 
communistic society, or the Baptists or Quakers among the religious sects. 
The present interest in this sort of subject matter arises, as Mr. Jordan 
thinks, from the historian’s inability “completely to divest himself of modern 
preoccupations and preconceptions” (p. 4) ; “Such sources have novelty to 
recommend them, they may actually suggest the course which later his- 
torical development has taken, but they remain, none the less, inadequate 
and untrustworthy guides to the historian who is seeking to analyze the 
morphology of thought in an earlier era” (p. 204). 

In one sense this contention may be freely admitted, because Mr. Jordan 
may in truth be contending for very little. If any historian has ever supposed 
that the Puritan revolution could be “adequately” understood by studying 
John Lilburne alone, or any other of the many kinds of extremist that the 
revolution produced, there is not much to be said of him except that he was 
a poor historian. At the same time it is in the nature of a revolution to pro- 
duce extremists of many kinds, economic, political, and religious, or at least 
to bring into prominence eccentric and possibly ill-balanced persons that 
in more settled times would never be heard of. Any historical account of a 
revolution that failed to bring out this fact would be no more adequate than 
one that brought out nothing else. Moreover, a revolution is important, 
among other reasons, because, by breaking up the patterns of thought and 
action that have been accepted as typical, it gives an opening to eccentrici- 
ties which may succeed in becoming typical. The consequences may be more 
remote, but they need not be less genuine than the ideas that commend 
themselves to men of substance. In any case I cannot feel that Mr. Jordan 
is at all clear in his contrast of the typical and the atypical. Henry Parker 
and Henry Robinson were certainly not typical in the sense that many men 
in their generation thought as they did. Mr. Jordan repeatedly uses words 
like “original” and “advanced” to describe them. What they stood for seems 
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to him more substantial, though not much less novel, than what the eccen- 
tric stood for. This means, I think, only that every historian must give per- 
spective to his narrative in terms of what he judges to be significant. It does 
not prove that good history must be written from the point of view of the 
class that Fisher Ames described as “the wise, the rich, and the good.” 

Mr. Jordan’s determination to find an adequate representative of the 
revolution in his two men of substance results, it seems to me, in an exag- 
gerated estimate of their importance and originality, as compared with the 
more moderate, though still considerable place, assigned to them by his- 
torians like J. W. Allen and William Haller. That Parker was “the most 
original and, it may well be argued, the most important political theorist of 
the revolutionary era” (p. 140) cannot be seriously maintained if Thomas 
Hobbes be brought into comparison with him. The originality of the theory 
of popular sovereignty and the contract sketched in Parker’s Observations 
is considerable if account be taken only of contemporary English writing, 
but it is not startling if the revolutionary literature of the preceding century 
in France be taken into account. The interest that the pamphlet excited when 
it was published presumably means that his English audience had as yet but 
little experience of revolutionary pamphleteering. Mr. Jordan’s repeated 
suggestion that Parker’s theory of sovereignty influenced Hobbes (pp. 85, 
141, 173, 176) is quite speculative and on its face is very unlikely. Hobbes 
left England in 1640, having completed his Elements of Law in May of that 
year, and the dedication of De cive is dated November 1, 1641; Parker pub- 
lished only his Case of Shipmoney as early as 1640 and his Observations 
did not come out until 1642. 

Whether Henry Robinson’s tracts on freedom of conscience formed “the 
most persuasive and impressive” defense of spiritual liberty that the revolu- 
tion produced (p. 113) depends partly upon what one finds persuasive. I 
should myself be inclined to think them less humane than William Walwyn’s 
defense of the despised sectaries. But possibly a claim to originality might 
be more easily defended for Robinson than for Parker. No one else, I think, 
put the case for religious toleration so nearly on the grounds of its advantage 
to trade, or better illustrated the relation between secularism and economic 
interest, even when he wrapped up his argument in texts of Scripture. This 
was perhaps the proper role for a man of substance, but in what sense was 
it typical? Walwyn hardly thought it so when he described “the nimble- 
pated Mr. Robinson” as one of “our inventing innovating travellers,” and 
Haller can still describe Robinson’s many projects, including his argument 
for freedom of conscience, as in their time and place utopian. If it required 
two centuries to show that Robinson’s ideas about free trade and imperialism 
represented “with prophetic clarity the outlines of English development” 
(p. 228), why was John Lilburne’s belief in parliamentary responsibility 
to the electorate the vagary of an eccentric who merely suggested the course 
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that history was to take? Is it possible that Robinson seems typical to Mr. 
Jordan because of his own “preoccupations and preconceptions” ? 


Cornell University GrorGE H. SABINE 


The Red River Valley, 1811-1849: A Regional Study. By John Perry 
Pritchett. New Haven: Yale University Press; Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press, 1942. Pp. xvii, 295. $2.75. 


Oftentimes people wonder why the pioneers pushed out into the wilder- 
ness so early instead of waiting until some of the conveniences of civiliza- 
tion were available. A good answer for one area is provided in this new 
book by John Perry Pritchett, another in the series entitled, “The Relations 
of Canada and the United States,’ sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace under the editorial direction of James T. Shotwell. 
There was certainly little in the Red River Valley in 1811 to attract settlers. 
Moreover, entry to the region was difficult since the route through Hud- 
son’s Bay and the Nelson River could scarcely be called anything but long 
and arduous at this early period. What civilization there was centered in 
the occasional rude forts where fur traders and trappers made their head- 
quarters. And, finally, there was no semblance of law or order, when 
Indians, half-breeds, and competing groups of fur traders were meting out 
justice as they saw fit. 

No settlement would have taken place in the Red River Valley until 
years later had not Thomas Douglas, fifth Earl of Selkirk, that strong- 
willed individual in Great Britain, planned, organized, and financed the 
first contingents of settlers. The greater part of the book is built around the 
efforts of this philanthropist and colonizer to establish a permanent settle- 
ment in the region surrounding the present city of Winnipeg, Canada. 

Economic historians will find in this book frequent references to the bare 
and sometimes tragic facts of pioneer settlements. Settlers lacked farm im- 
plements and seed. Although some livestock was brought over from Great 
Britain, many animals died en route. Mr. Pritchett painstakingly recites all 
the difficulties, hardships, and personal feuds that occurred in this new 
colony of Assiniboia, as it was called. For contrast he includes the full text 
of a prospectus issued in 1811 by Selkirk to attract emigrants and investors, 
a glowing account of opportunities and profits. 

The Red River Settlement itself was actually less significant than the 
political and economic forces that were set in motion by Selkirk’s deter- 
mination to found the colony. First, Selkirk purchased a controlling interest 
in the Hudson’s Bay Company in order to obtain from the Company legal 
right to the territory. Although he bought the Red River Territory, the 
price was inconsequential: “Selkirk secured, for the nominal sum of ten 
shillings, 116,000 square miles—a district about five times the size of Scot- 
land—” (p. 45). Secondly, Selkirk started a controversy within the Hud- 
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son’s Bay Company by promoting an agricultural colony when the Company 
was chiefly engaged in the fur trade. Finally, and most important, the new 
colony challenged a rival fur company, the Northwest Company, with head- 
quarters in Montreal. This feud came to a head in the massacre of Seven 
Oaks in 1816, in which 23 Selkirk colonists were killed and the settlement 
virtually destroyed. Selkirk endeavored to obtain redress in the courts, both 
in Canada and in Great Britain, but sentiment and the slowness of legal 
procedure were against him, especially in eastern Canada. He died in 1820 
from tuberculosis, still involved in the legal tangles arising out of the Red 
River colonization. The colony was restored and eventually the Hudson’s 
Bay Company joined with its rival, the Northwest Company. 

Although the period covered by Mr. Pritchett’s book is given as 1811- 
1849, by far the most satisfactory part of the book is that concerned with 
the 1811-1821 period ; indeed this section constitutes roughly three fourths 
of the volume. These chapters stand out because they are based on the origi- 
nal Selkirk papers which Mr. Pritchett studied at St. Mary’s Isle, Kirkcud- 
bright, Scotland. Apparently Selkirk was a voluminous correspondent with 
an eye to preserving for posterity written records of his activities. Mr. 
Pritchett does not give us many details about the Selkirk collection, but he 
does mention that Selkirk on a visit to the United States in 1803 made notes 
on everything he saw, “stowing away the information in a diary which, for 
the journey, runs to twelve valuable volumes” (p. 31). 

Some readers may think too much emphasis is given to Selkirk; others 
that too much is given to the details of the colony. I should have preferred 
more details on economic affairs. Although Mr. Pritchett’s compromise may 
not be entirely satisfactory, it suggests two stimulating avenues of investiga- 
tion, Selkirk and the colony, both worthy of further study. At any rate this 
record of the Red River Valley will always be a stimulating chapter in the 
history of both Canada and the United States, not only because the boundary 
of the two countries runs through the Valley, but also because of the early 
struggle to colonize the area, first through Hudson’s Bay and the Nelson 
River, later through the St. Lawrence River and finally through the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Iowa State College of 

Agriculture and Mechanic Arts WitiiamM G. Murray 


Recent Texts 


An Economic History of England. By Frederick C. Dietz. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1942. Pp. v, 616. $3.00. 
Mr. Dietz modestly claims no more than to have supplied the lack of an 
economic history of England written in the American idiom, for American 
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students. In reality he has performed an invaluable service for all teachers 
and students of his subject. His book is unique, not only in telescoping the 
story of English economic development from the age of the Roman occupa- 
tion to 1942 into a single volume, but also in incorporating as far as possible 
the results of recent research. It will help to lay the ghost, let us hope, of 
many of the hoary fallacies that haunt textbooks. The style is lucid and 
matter of fact, and all explanations have a directness that students will 
appreciate. The only illustration designed exclusively for American students 
is the observation that Indian corn will not ripen in Great Britain, which 
clinches a description of British climatic conditions. The idiom of the book 
is that of interpretative scholarship seeking for synthesis. Perhaps only an 
American, however, would have had the hardihood to show such an indif- 
ference to Scotland. Neither William Paterson nor the country of his origin 
finds a place in the index. 

Economic historians, forced to divide their time between the study of 
economics, history, and sociology, can rarely feel at home in the institutional 
climate of every period that a textbook must traverse. A modernist is apt to 
be content, in an impatient fashion, with stale stereotypes of early modern 
times and the Middle Ages, and a medievalist is often too exhausted by labori- 
ous researches in his own field to show much interest in later centuries. Mr. 
Dietz, securely ensconced through his Elizabethan studies in a key position 
midway between these extremes, is better equipped than most to survey 
the whole territory. He has contrived to condense his medieval history into 
five chapters without sacrificing either regional or chronological perspective 
. and without overlooking the complex crosscurrents of the thirteenth cen- 
_ tury. He has allotted the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries 
“ severely impartial attention and has dealt with the twentieth century in 
proportion. One might equally well single out either medieval agriculture 
or Tudor industry, nineteenth-century social reform or the second world 
war as among the subjects treated in the most useful and interesting way. 

This balance is not merely superficial. The main concern, naturally, is 
with the gradual evolution of productive power, but this is related through- 
out to a secondary theme: alterations in the distribution of wealth within 
an increasing population. Theory and practice in social and economic policy, 
methods of taxation, the financing of wars, medieval and modern, are 
handled as matters of intrinsic interest and yet always in such a way as to 
develop more clearly the changing outlines of this secondary picture. The 
successive conquests in the early history of the island, for example, ordi- 
narily of little interest to the student absorbed in the twentieth-century 
scene, swing into focus as involving successive advances in the organization 
of productive power and new inequalities in the distribution of wealth. An 
outstanding merit of the treatment of trade and industry from the sixteenth 
century onward is the stress laid upon the cyclical punctuation of prosperity. 
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The work of integration is not equally successful at all stages of the 
journey. The two chapters devoted to an analysis of markets, fairs, towns, 
and trade in the Middle Ages, while embodying much common sense and 
important statistical material, fail to give any very clear notion of the 
financing of medieval trade or of the organization of industry. The role of 
gilds is by implication unduly emphasized. The description of Tudor indus- 
try leaves the source of the large amounts of capital invested in new indus- 
tries (pp. 123-124) unexplained. There is some repetition in linking seven- 
teenth-century banking with contemporary developments in industry and 
trade, agriculture, and public finance. Great emphasis is properly laid, in the 
medieval sections of the book, on regional differentiation within the nation, 
but later on, except in regard to eighteenth-century agriculture, we lose 
sight of this theme. It could have been used effectively in many other con- 
nections. If there were not space to stress London’s hegemony in finance 
or to analyze the distribution of early monopoly holders, it might well have 
been reintroduced in analysis of modern vital statistics. The social and eco- 
nomic consequences of war are admirably treated, but the interaction be- 
tween military and naval requirements and technological progress is neg- 
lected. Indeed in the discussion of the steep rise in the cost of naval arma- 
ments in the 1880’s it is deliberately ignored, in order to underline the 
importance of the new imperialist interests. 

But to demand a neat and entirely satisfying synthesis in a textbook of 
these dimensions would be absurd. In every department of English history, 
of late years, an overwhelming quantity of new material has been quarried, 
much of it in rather rough shape. The very virtue of the book, its bold use 
of fresh material, especially of a statistical nature, entails of necessity some 
loss of smoothness. 

It also entails the consequence that hawk-like specialists will pounce upon 
mouse-sized errors of fact and interpretation and on slips due possibly to 
misprints, such as the confusion of the title of The Economic History Review 
with that of this JourNAL. I can, for example, point to several misleading 
statements in the last two pages of chapter five: The government of Lon- 
don was not “turned over” to the livery companies in the fifteenth century ; 
the exaction of a masterpiece was not a common practice in English gilds; 
although the central government was probably sympathetic enough with 
the growth of capitalism in fourteenth-century industry, the grants of 
monopoly described were of a dead-letter character. Moreover, in the use of 
estimates of the population in the Middle Ages and in the Tudor period 
Mr. Dietz leaps some distance ahead of certainty and has apparently for- 
gotten the continuance of plague, and its reinforcement by other epidemic 
diseases, in the fifteenth century. In discussing the increase in land values 
in the Tudor period it was a pity to imply (p. 112) that there had previously 
been no land market. The granting of extra-municipal powers to Elizabethan 
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gilds (p. 260) was not a novel policy but dates back to the fourteenth 
century. 

A more serious type of criticism is invited by the occasional omission of 
evidence for broad statements and insinuations. The assertion that the work- 
ing masses in the Tudor age grew poorer, for instance (p. 132), is unsup- 
ported by concrete evidence. The corresponding discussion for the eighteenth 
century makes insufficient use of the evidence of great local variations in the 
price of food. The cavalier allusion to foreign policy in the age of imperialism 
(p. 501) is hardly calculated to assuage the conservative political historian’s 
distrust of the economic historian. A writer should be free to throw out 
challenging and provocative remarks; but one can draw a distinction be- 
tween the type of generalization that might provoke the student mind to 
think and the type that will merely soothe and encourage its innate tendency 
to lean upon current journalistic prejudices. 

Many of these criticisms might have been forestalled by cross-referenced 
footnotes or by notes on bibliography. But the whole problem of bibliography 
is handled with the limpness of despair, and there are no footnotes. Whether 
this is due to the exigencies of wartime publication, or to a feeling that 
students would be intimidated by footnotes, is not clear. It can scarcely be 
worth while to write books for the kind of students who would be frightened 
by brief notes directing them where to find more information on topics of 
interest. The value of quotations and references to documents would have 
been considerably enhanced by some locational notes. All these are minor 
flaws, however, easily capable of remedy in future editions. In all other 
respects the work is refreshingly up to date and realistic. 


The University of British Columbia Sytvia L. THRUPP 


Economic History of the American People. By Ernest L. Bogart and Donald 
L. Kemmerer. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1942. Pp. 
x, 909. $3.75. 


This third edition of a well-known textbook “introduces Dr. Kemmerer 
as joint author and contains an extensive revision of the second half of the 
book. No attempt has been made to alter the first half beyond a few scat- 
tered corrections. Professor Bogart has revised and brought down to date 
the six chapters on agriculture, transportation and commerce since 1860. 
Dr. Kemmerer is responsible for the six chapters on manufactures, labor, 
and finance for the same period. The labor and finance chapters have been 
almost completely rewritten. Certain sections in the previous edition have 
been eliminated to make room for more important and recent material. Two 
new chapters have been added, one on commerce since 1914, and a conclud- 
ing chapter tracing social changes from 1860 to 1940.” 

Perhaps no member of the craft knows better than the senior author of 
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this work the increasing difficulty of preparing a textbook of this sort. 
Comparison of this volume with previous editions of the same work as to 
physical make-up testifies to the enlarging obligations of authorship. The 
story grows longer and increasingly complex; the depression which began 
in 1929 has forced a reappraisal of historical aims and judgments ; while the 
keen searching by the economic historians of their own hearts, as evidenced 
by the Schrift entitled ““The Tasks of Economic History,” helps to explain 
why the task of authorship can never in the future be an easy one. 

Notwithstanding the “utterly staggering” task of telling the story of the 
economic activities of the American people, there is one principal criticism 
that may fairly be made of this work: It lies too near the conventional 
presentation of American history in organization and subject matter. This 
duplication appears easy to explain since during the past few decades the 
general narrators in telling the story of the public lands, of transportation, 
of monopoly, and of the labor movement have moved sharply into the area 
of economic history. 

Consequently many topics are less adequately treated here than in general 
accounts readily available. Moreover, Messrs. Bogart and Kemmerer some- 
times permit an unfortunate inversion of emphasis as in Chapter XXXII, 
“The United States as a World Power,” which is largely an account of 
territorial expansion rather than an appraisal of the economic significance 
of this growth. The same comment may be made of other chapters and 
passages, as well. It is even more regrettable that systematic information 
concerning essential or provocative topics is either meager or entirely lack- 
ing: agrarianism is only slightly explored; only oblique textual references 
are made to F. J. Turner and to John Taylor of Caroline; “frontier” and 
“safety-valve,” “conservation” and “Edmund Ruffin” are unindexed; the 
New Deal, in which students manifest a keen if often hostile interest, is 
dealt with in at least seven places, although most of the information perti- 
nent to this era is incidental to adverse criticism. 

Constructive criticism is more difficult, since teachers differ so widely 
in what they consider desirable in a textbook. Yet the final chapter of this 
book, entitled “Social Progress,” is arresting because of its constructive 
possibilities. Located so as to make it appear an afterthought, the subhead- 
ings of this chapter—the standard of living, food, clothing, health, leisure, 
public services, education, social control—could afford some of the clues 
for an entire rethinking of a book of this sort. Pending the appearance of 
the ideal textbook, however, a resourceful teacher and receptive students 
can accomplish wonders with the leads, hints, and incentives that the 
authors have abundantly provided. 


The St. Lawrence University RicHarp L. Power 
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Shorter Notices 


Mill and Mansion. By John Coolidge. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 

Pp. xi, 261. $3.75. 

The business opportunities that are seized upon and developed by imaginative, far- 
sighted enterprisers create in turn many opportunities and responsibilities only inci- 
dentally economic. Mill and Mansion, A Study of Architecture and Society in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, 1820-1865, is an analysis of the city planning undertaken by the founders 
of an infant New England textile city, and the manner in which they and their suc- 
cessors coped with architectural municipal problems. The originators of Lowell, Francis 
Lowell, Nathan Appleton, and Kirk Boott, welcomed rather than shrank from the task 
of planning a model industrial community. To Boott, who had some training as an 
engineer, the founding of Lowell was a challenge since it gave him a chance to express 
his own conception of what an American town should embody. But neither the idealistic 
Lowell nor the practical Boott conceived of their undertaking as one designed primarily 
to create a new utopian type of social organization. For them the work of spinning and 
weaving cottons, the work for which the mills were to be built, and around which much 
of the community life must center, was the primary consideration. The town must there- 
fore be composed of two distinct groups, the mill employees and the bourgeoisie. With 
the latter, the founders of the Merrimack Company felt they had little concern: “They 
genuinely wished to create an architectural Utopia; but they could dream only of a 
group of well-built factories, of a settlement of tidy cottages growing up between them, 
and of profits resulting from the whole.” 

Mr. Coolidge then delineates the architectural development of the town period by 
period, tracing its relation to the trend of American architecture elsewhere, in lucid and 
illuminating style. A considerable section of the book is given over to excellent photo- 
graphs of houses or mill buildings which illustrate the tendencies Coolidge discusses. 
For the reader eager to understand more about American industrialism than can be 
learned from studies of technological advance, financial returns, or labor relations, this 
volume presents provocative material. The effect of the duality of the community upon 
the social and architectural growth of Lowell, the irresponsibility of the citizenry 
toward all that was corporation sponsored, on the one hand, and, conversely, the uncon- 
cern of the corporations about everything not directly related to mill property and 
prestige is tellingly analyzed in the concluding chapter. 

Probably not all students of nineteenth-century American industrial life will fully 
concur with some of Mr. Coolidge’s interpretations. He speaks gently of the pater- 
nalism of the founders of Lowell and sharply of the “nepotistic mismanagement” of 
the second generation. Many of his judgments are reserved for the extensive notes at 
the end of the book. Indeed the notes and the appendices together with the photographs 
comprise over half, and an all-important half, of the book. But any questioning of 
judgments notwithstanding, the richness of the materials brought together in this 
attractive volume, and the refreshing new approach to American social and economic 
history give the work vigor and importance. 


Smith College CoNSTANCE McL. GREEN 


American Glass. By George S. and Helen McKearin. New York: Crown Publishers, 
1941. Pp. xvi, 622. $4.00. 


Most collectors of American glassware have already welcomed this book with un- 
stinted enthusiasm, and many have actually described it as being well-nigh definitive. 
Such a reception is not surprising. The McKearins, after “more than twenty years 
of experience in the collecting and study of American glass,” have shown excellent 
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judgment in the selection and presentation of some 3,000 illustrations, charts, and tables 
which admirably complement their narrative of the development of glassmaking in 
America before the 1870’s. The result is a beautiful and interesting volume which is 
offered at a surprisingly reasonable price. Since I am in nowise a collector myself and 
am not well acquainted with the published works in this field, it would indeed be pre- 
sumptuous on my part to offer an evaluation of American Glass as a collector’s guide 
and informant. But since I aspire eventually to nudge my way into the circle of eco- 
nomic historians, I may be pardoned (by the readers of this JourRNAL if not by the 
McKearins) if I base my appraisal of the book upon its relation to American economic 
history. 

Many economic historians in their passionate search for reliable quantitative and 
qualitative data pertinent to some problem at hand may have overlooked some possible 
gold mines of information and invaluable leads in books such as this one or in publica- 
tions of antiquarians and local historical groups. While I was digging for material 
pertaining to French industrial history prior to the Revolution, I benefited greatly 
from the historical information buried in the proceedings and papers of various French 
learned societies (their number is legion) and discovered therein numerous clues to 
valuable manuscript deposits that I should never have located otherwise. Professor John 
U. Nef advised me of this possibility and suggested that such sources had not received 
the attention from French economic historians that they deserved. The same may well 
be true of “collectors’” works in this country. After all, collectors, antiquarians, and 
local historians are usually fairly reliable as to the accuracy of the facts they present. 
They differ from economic historians chiefly in that they do not realize the significance 
of those facts, and hence their works have little analytical or interpretative value. In 
other words, they seldom ask of their data “the right questions.” 

I am well aware that not all economic historians ask “the right questions,” and that 
there is at best only a vague agreement as to what these questions are. Nonetheless, 
most economic historians do attempt to analyze and interpret the material they have 
gathered, and an increasing number of them are beginning to weave their story, not 
as a separate and complete fabric, but as a part of the historical tapestry which depicts 
our civilization’s growth. The development of the American glass industry has yet to 
be described in this fashion. 

This does not imply, of course, that the McKearins as well as other collectors have 
contributed nothing to such an economic history. American Glass is exceedingly rich 
in bibliography, factual material, and provocative suggestions. Not only do the 
McKearins devote seventy-four pages to the explanation and illustration of the various 
techniques used in mixing, melting, and fashioning various kinds of glass, but their 
innumerable photographs of glass objects also throw considerable light upon changes 
in social habits and the use of glassware. Likewise, the effect of technological changes 
upon the artistic character of production is easily discernible. During the nineteenth 
century an increasing portion of glass tableware was either blown-molded or pressed, 
and consequently its pattern became much more standardized than had been the case 
when off-hand blowing was practised almost exclusively. 

Prior to the Civil War, the equipment and methods employed in American factories 
were, on the whole, not very different from those used in European glass houses of the 
seventeenth century. Some improvement had been attained in the quality of basic mate- 
rials and in the composition and coloring of metal, and at least sixteen patents for the 
construction and improvement of melting furnaces had been taken out by our manufac- 
turers from 1815 to 1867 (p. 15). Much more interesting, however, was the develop- 
ment of the three-piece mold used in blowing and the use of pressing machinery operated 
by hand, which presaged the mechanical devices that revolutionized glassmaking in 
the United States after 1890. 
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A large section of American Glass (165 pages) deals with the location, size, and 
number of glass houses in the United States during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
major portion of the nineteenth centuries. A chronological chart (pp. 583-613) sum- 
marizes most of this material by listing the various houses along with their period of 
operation and type of output. Any student of economic history who attempts to trace the 
development of glassmaking in America will have boundless appreciation for this kind 
of spadework. 

As I have already suggested, the McKearins, in spite of the attention they give to 
technological considerations and to the history of particular plants, have not written 
an economic history of the American glass industry. Nor did they intend to do so. In 
the first place, they were chiefly interested in the manufacture of tableware and fancy 
bottles and paid scant attention to the common bottle or to window and plate glass. In 
the second place, they analyzed and interpreted their material from the collector’s 
viewpoint. They were not primarily concerned with such questions as: What were the 
significant trends in the growth in number and in size of individual plants from 1607 
to 1870? Did the industry shift its location; and if so, what were the responsible 
factors? How did the technical innovations come about, and what were their effects 
upon prices, costs, employment, competition, and output? What was the relation be- 
tween the industry’s evolution on the one hand and the political, constitutional, social, 
intellectual, and economic development of the United States on the other? These are 
the sort of questions which the economic historian should ask. The factual material 
presented by the McKearins, if utilized, will help him considerably in risking answers 
to them. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology WarrEN C. SCOVILLE 


From Barter to Slavery: The Economic Relations of Portuguese and Indians in the 
Settlement of Brazil, 1500-1580. By Alexander Marchant. The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LX, No. 1. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. 160. $1.50. 


The declared purpose of this volume is to describe “the economic relations of the 
Portuguese with the natives of Brazil when the settlement of Brazil was undertaken.” 
This subject, writes Mr. Marchant, “has long been neglected in studying the first cen- 
tury of Brazilian history,” although “It is surprising that this neglect exists, for, though 
interest in economic aspects of Brazilian history is both recent and comparatively little, 
it must not be forgotten that for almost a century the natives and the Portuguese were 
all but alone in Brazil.” Just what the isolation of the Portuguese in America has to 
do with the neglect of economic history, or Mr. Marchant’s surprise thereof, is not 
entirely clear. 

The essay deals principally with the measures adopted by the Portuguese to circum- 
vent the recurrent dearth of labor and, consequently, of food; but the narrative is not 
limited to the narrow economic aspects of this familiar colonial problem. Much atten- 
tion is given to the civilizing and humanitarian work of the Jesuits in maintaining 
villages of native freemen. In the early decades traders were successful in exploiting 
Brazil’s forest wealth by means of barter: factories were stocked with European goods 
which were readily exchanged for brazilwood delivered at the waterfront. But the 
establishment of permanent settlements for producing exportable crops called forth a 
sterner attitude toward labor. Supported by the royal governors, the donatarios brought 
into the labor market large numbers of Indian slaves captured in “licit” wars. Yet, 
because they needed willing allies against the French, the Portuguese hesitated to 
enslave all the Indians that came within their sight. The end of the period covered by 
this study saw a strong tendency toward reliance upon Negro slaves from Guinea; 
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although free, or “barter,” labor by no means disappeared. Its stronghold was in the 
region around Bahia. 

Mr. Marchant has examined with diligence and acumen the motives and circum- 
stances under which the free-labor system broke down. More might have been said 
concerning the personal and racial factors. While it may be true that the Portuguese, 
hungry and despairing of gentle persuasion, had to lay hands on the Indians and force 
them to work, it must not be forgotten that many of the immigrants from Europe were 
morally, socially, politically, and perhaps physically, unfit for earning their own bread. 
Mr. Marchant did not seize the opportunity to compare the labor situation in Brazil 
with the encomienda and slavery in the Spanish colonies. 

The monograph closes with a bibliographical note of five pages, a bibliography of 
three pages, and an index of over seven pages. Although Mr. Marchant promised to 
describe “the source material for the history of the sixteenth century in Brazil,” he is 
inexplicably silent concerning unpublished archival sources. The word “archive” does 
not appear in the bibliographical note or in the index. The bibliography lists one volume 
of published documents from the Archivo Nacional da Torre do Tombo (Portugal) 
and the forty-one volume collection of Documentos historicos from the Archivo 
National (Brazil) ; but one will look in vain for an admission, or a denial, that the 
direct use of these depositories of manuscript materials would improve the writing of 
Brazilian economic history. 


Duke University R. S. SmitH 


More Than You Promise. By Kathleen Ann Smallzried and Dorothy James Roberts. 

New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. xi, 336. $3.50. 

More Than You Promise is not a title for a tale of superpassion in novel, moving 
picture, or popular song; rather it is a Dunkard precept which the Studebaker brothers 
adopted as one of their business principles while they built their great carriage and 
wagon business at South Bend, Indiana. Later, when “The Wagon Takes Wings,” 
their enterprise became a pioneer in the automobile industry. Certainly there was an 
opportunity here for an unusual study since, with the exception of the automobile, the 
history of the manufacture of transportation equipment has been comparatively 
neglected. But the book falls short of the occasion. Perhaps the nature of the sources 
is partly to blame; for Smallzried and Roberts depended, as far as the Studebaker 
concern is involved, upon reminiscence and upon the scrapbooks kept by members of 
the company from 1872 to 1939. A large proportion of the book, therefore, deals with 
the externals of publicity and promotion—catalogues and advertisements, booster 
letters to friends and agents, exhibits at world fairs, public statements on political 
and economic issues, and the doings at birthdays, anniversaries, and similar celebrant 
occasions. From this surface treatment, the owners of the “largest wagon works in 
the world” emerge like hundreds of other businessmen giving good value (“more than 
you promise” turns out to be not “too much more,” which would be folly) ; reinvest- 
ing their profits; believing on the whole in a protective tariff, a judicious silver cur- 
rency, and the “practical laws of trade”; satisfying their artistic instincts by building 
graceful vehicles for others and magnificently ugly houses for themselves; and, as for 
labor relations, feeling that, “If it could be realized that God did not intend every 
man should be a leader or a business man, but that every man should be content with 
his lot, this would be a glorious world indeed.” If the authors had read histories of 
American manufacturing or biographies of American business leaders, they might 
have been able to give their businessmen and their activities more distinctiveness and 
significance. 

It must not be assumed, however, that this volume takes a narrow view of its sub- 
ject; its sober subtitle reads “A Business at Work in Society.” Indeed approximately 
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one half of the book is devoted to unrolling the panorama of American history. Often 
the connection between this material and the Studebakers is clear; panics affected their 
business, urban markets required new carriage models, and political measures stirred 
them to action or utterance. Far more frequently no relation appears, and such literary 
strategems as “J.M. knew” or “Peter saw” cannot conceal the fact that no valid record 
demonstrates that the brothers saw the history here set down, or, if they did, that they 
saw it in this fashion. On the contrary, if this were the history they knew, they were 
extremely inaccurate observers and came to their conclusions upon faulty evidence. 
Factual errors crowd the general narrative. For example the authors like to hustle 
history along by antedating events. Thus the nation issued greenbacks in 1861, the 
contract labor law came in 1862, the Crédit Mobilier started operations in 1863, the 
South manufactured wood pulp several decades before invention made possible the use 
of southern timber for this product, electric street railways demonstrated their worth 
many years before the original Richmond installations, and Pillsbury and Armour 
were “stabilizing farm products all the way from the lakes to the Rockies” at least 
five years before either entered upon a business he could call his own. Perhaps this 
habit of clairvoyance is not a mere historical peccadillo but a reflex of business vision! 
In any case linking the wagon trade with the nation’s destiny gives to the Studebakers 
a heroic stature, and to their wagon works at South Bend a cosmic importance. 
Sentimentality characterizes the volume from title page to the last chapter which 
opens: “As the old gentleman in gray suit with the flower in his lapel walked into 
Mr. Hoffman’s office. . . .” Occasionally I get the impression that the authors are 
themselves aware of their platitudes; indeed, a curious ambivalence pervading some 
of their pages suggests that the publicity department of the Studebakers dabbled in 
this enterprise. If this volume is economic history it is quite clear that most of us are 
on the wrong path. Instead of drudging through ledger books and compiling statistical 
charts with slide rule and logarithm we should read the collected works of Horatio 
Alger. There is the pattern of reality. It could be. That is if nature imitates art. 


Bowdoin College Epwarp C. KirKLAND 


The Great Southwest Strike. By Ruth A. Allen. Bureau of Research in the Social 
Sciences, Publication No. 4214. Austin: The University of Texas, 1942. Pp. 174. Gratis. 


In 1886 the Gould system of railroads in the Southwest was afflicted by a disastrous 
strike, centering in St. Louis. The disturbance began when a car shop foreman of the 
Texas and Pacific at Marshall, Texas, was dismissed, seemingly because he was a 
member of the Knights of Labor. Promptly the Knights demanded that he be rein- 
stated, and, when this was not done, a strike was ordered, involving immediately more 
than 9,000 shopmen. The strike presently included the whole Gould system. At St. 
Louis, the Knights were under the control of Martin Irons, a man of strong will power, 
who kept his followers keyed up to a high state of excitement. Violence and blood- 
shed accompanied the outbreak, the workmen even opposing United States troops and 
special deputies sworn in for the occasion. Only mail trains were allowed to run. 
Finally, four State governors, backed by public opinion, ordered the strikers to cease 
interfering with trains, and violence came to an end, largely through the exhaustion of 
the strikers. 

The narrative of this labor defeat is found in Ruth A. Allen’s monograph, The Great 
Southwest Strike. Unfortunately the story suffers from lack of integration. Much of 
what should have been a concise account is given over to indiscriminate quotations 
(pp. 98-99, 101-105, 106-107, 108-116, and 134-135). Moreover here and there the sen- 
tence structure is involved. Here is a sample: “Did the Southwest with its frontiers- 
men picturesque and gallant who lived and died in their boots, made law as it was 
needed, and with insolent bravado freed an empire; with its cowboys who rode the 
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trail and the range singing nostalgic songs of less adventurous lands; did the South- 
west have a shadow over its past, a shadow of coming events which it had ignored and 
still wished to ignore?” (Preface, 1.) There are other meaningless sentences; more- 
over poorly chosen words, such as “geographic pioneers” (p. 42) and “knowledgeable” 
(p. 148), make for heavy reading. 


University of Oklahoma Cart CoKE RISTER 


A Short History of Life Insurance. By Mildred A. Stone. Indianapolis: The Insurance 

Research and Review Service, 1942. Pp. 92. $1.25. 

The history of life insurance, particularly the history of American life insurance, 
remains to be written. The book by Terence O’Donnell is hardly more than a hodge- 
podge of notes and essays, that by Jack places too much emphasis on the ancient and 
medieval periods, and that by Burton J. Hendrick is of the muckraking variety. George 
S. Amrhein and Owen J. Stalson have come nearest to hitting the mark for the 
American scene, but the former puts all the stress on life-insurance law and the latter 
on marketing. Miss Stone adds little or nothing to our knowledge; she merely pre- 
sents a brief—a very brief—survey. She barely recognizes the fact that life insurance 
emerged from a peculiar economic environment and makes no attempt to explain why 
and how it came into being. Nor does she describe the great role which life insurance 
has played in modern economics both as a means of sharing risks and of amassing 
capital for investment. What we need are economic histories of life insurance, not sales 
talks. But perhaps such histories cannot be written until individual companies make 
their stories known. 

Columbia University SHEPARD B. CLouGH 


Bartolus on Social Conditions in the Fourteenth Century. By Anna T. seeds New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 267. $3.25. 

Bartolus of Sassoferrato (1314-1357) was perhaps the greatest student of civil law 
in the fourteenth century and he left commentaries and cases on all the major parts of 
the Justinian Code. Miss Sheedy has undertaken to examine these extensive writings 
for the information they can yield on “Social Conditions” : the family, the city, nobility, 
student life, and religion. The results are gratifying ; the book is a sturdy piece of work. 

The specifically economic topics included are few and very brief—passing notes on 
property, usury, certain types of leases, trade-marks; on these grounds alone, the work 
would lie outside the field of this JouRNAL. But it should be noticed here for the pros- 
pect it reveals of lessons to be learned from similar sources by economic historians. 
Mr. Thorndike is to be congratulated for inspiring this demonstration that legal com- 
mentaries constitute a large, fertile, and neglected historical source, one which economic 
historians can cultivate with profit. 

St. Louis University B. W. Dempsey 
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‘ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 
ASSOCIATION 


Circumstances permitting, the third annual meeting of the 
Economic History Association will be held at Princeton, N. J., 


“i. September 3-4, 1943. The program, which is being’ arranged by a 
ad committee of which Professor Harold F. Williamson of Yale Uni- 


versity is chairman, will consist of morning, afternoon, and evening 
sessions on both days. The president of the Association will pre- 
side at the annual banquet, on Saturday evening, and introduce the 
speaker, Professor Michael-Rostovtzeff. 

Unless the exigencies of war necessitate changes, the following 
sessions will be held, and the speakers whose names are listed will 
present papers : 

I. Problems of the Economic Historian in an Era of War 
Chester W. Wright. (Chicago) 
Curtis P. Nettels ( Wisconsin) 


II. Historical Aspects of Imperfect Competition 
Theodore Marburg (Washington, D. C.) 


T. D. Clark (Kentucky) 
III. Symposium on Social Causation 

R. M. Maclver (Columbia) 

Ralph Gabriel (Yale) 

John U. Nef (Chicago) 


Abbott Payson Usher (Harvard) 
IV. The Development of Laissez-faire Thought in America 


Oscar Handlin (Harvard) 
Louis Hartz (Cambridge, Mass.) 
Milton Heath (North Carolina) 


V. The Impact of Imperial Germany Upon European 
Economic History 


Hans Rosenberg (Brooklyn) 
VI. Annual Banquet 


Unless circumstances necessitate a change in plan, headquarters 
for the Third Annual Meeting will be at the Princeton Inn. In- 
quiries about hotel accommodations should be addressed to Rudolf 
A. Clemen, Edgerstoune Road, Princeton, N. J., chairman of the 
Local Arrangements Committee. The members of the Association 
will be notified (on or about August first), whether the annual 
meeting will or will not be held. 
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